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Half cloth, gilt top, in box, $2.50; half calf, 
polished, gilt top, $7.50; half morocco, pol- 
ished, gilt top, $7.50. 


Class:c Tales. 
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Weird Tales 
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top, $7.50. 
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New Set Just Ready. Four volumes that pre- 
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Russia, and North America. Four volumes. 
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$3.00; half polished calf, gilt top, $7.50; half 
polished morocco, gilt top, $7.50. 


Folk-Lore and Legends. 

Selections from the Folk-Lore and Legends of 
Scotland, Germany, Ireland, and the East. 
Four volumes. 16mo. Half cloth, gilt top, 
$3.00; half polished calf, gilt top, $7.50; half 
polished morocco, gilt top, $7.50. 


Treasure-House of Tales. 

Being a Selection of the Uncollected Writings 
of LeicgH Hunt, LorD BEACONSFIELD, 
Mary SHELLEY, and DoUGLAS JERROLD. 
Four volumes. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $6.00; 
three-quarters calf or morocco, gilt top, $13.00 


Trish Diamonds, 

A new collection from all sources of Irish Wit, 
Humor, Bulls, and good Stories. With 6 Il- 
lustrations by Piz (H. K. Browne). 
Cloth, extra, 75 cents. 


Diary of Samuel Pepy:, Esq., F. R. 8. 
With Notes by RICHARD LORD BRAYBROOKE, 
and with Portraits Six volumes. Large pa- 
per edition. Limited, England and America, 
to 500 sets. Boards, uncut, $9.00; three- 
quarters calf or morocco, gilt top, $18.00. 


16mo. 
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A Mosaic. 


By the Artists’ Fund Society of Philadelphia. 


A beautiful table-book. Imperial octavo, containing 


22 Photogravure reproductions of pictures painted by members of the Artists’ Fund Society, with 


appropriate text in Poetry and Prose. 


Edited by Harrison S. Morris. Bound in vellum cloth, 
with antique ornamentation in color and bronze, 


7.50; three-quarters levant morocco, $12.00. 


“Tt is i deed creditable to all concerned in its production, and with full memory of ‘The ‘ill Club’ and 


other notable books, may be 


held to suppurt the fame of our country for sumptuous emblazoument of 


5 egg but interesting  matethaie that even Paris, the Paradise of bibliophiles, would find hard to beat.”— 


ew York Art Amateur. 


Sheridan's Ride. 


By T. BUCHANAN Reap. [Illustrated by fine 
Drawings by some of the best artists, engraved 
on Wood by ANDBEw. 8vo. Cloth, gilt, $2.00; 
new style leather, $2.50. 


This stirring poem, first published in 1865, is proba- 

bly the most meri’orious and undoubtedly "tne most 

»ypular of the author’s poetical works. it has long 

en a favorite for recitati n, and abounds in dashes 

f patriotic fervor. he illustrations are spirited and 
in keeping with the sentiment they express. 


Rab and His Friends. 


By JoHN Brown, M.D. With Eight illustra- 
tions by HERMANN SIMON and EpmuNpD H. 
GARRETT, and a Portrait of the Author en- 
graved on Wood. Small 4to. Neatly bound in 
two-color cloths, $1.50; new style leather, $1.75 


* Written with a quiet, unaffected power worthy of 
the pathetic aud touching scenes it describes.’’—Sat- 
urday Review. 





Ivanhoe. 


By Str WALTER Scott, Bart. Illustrated Edi- 
tion. One volume. Octavo. Large Print, 
with numerous Steel Plates. Cloth, gilt, $3.50; 
three-quarters calf or morocco, $5:00. 


This edition is printed from the best Edinburgh 
plates on fine paper, and con ains the choice steel 
Illustrations tbat app ared in the Abbotsford EJition. 
it makes a beautiful gift bouk. 


The Miller’s Daughter. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON. Illustrated with Origi- 
nal Designs by H. WINTHROP PEIRCE, ED- 
MUND H. GARRETT, HARRY FENN, J. APPLE- 
TON Brown, and J. D. WoopWARD. En- 
graved on Wood. One volume. 8vo. Cloth, 
$3.00; ivory surface covers, $3.50; new style 
leather, $3.50. 


‘*The best known of the laureate’s poems me 
in this volume in its prettiest form.”—N. Y. Times. 








LIBRARY EDITIONS IN SPECIAL BINDING. 


Dickens's Works. 


Now ready, complete. TAVISTOCK EDITION. Mess. 
J. B. Lipprncott CoMPANY have issued, in 
connection with the English publishers, a New 
Edition of Charles Dickens’s Works. It is 
printed from the plates of the best Octavo Edi- 
tion on smaller and thinner paper, making a 
large 12mo, not too bulky for easy reading. 
The type is the largest and clearest of all the 
editions that have everappeared. The volumes 
contain 539 illustrations, all printed from the 
original steel plates. Sold only in complete sets 
of 30 volumes, bound in cloth, $45.00; three- 
quarters calf or morocco, $100.00. 


Sir Walter Scott's 
Waverley Novels. 


New LIBRARY EDITION, now complete in 
twenty-five octavo volumes. Illustrated with 
Engravings on Steel, Extra cloth, $1.75 per 
volume. In sets, cloth, gilt top, $43.75; half 
morocco, $56.25 ; half calf, gilt, marbled edges, 
$75.00 ; three- -quarters calf, $87.50. 





Thackeray's Works. 


Illustrated. Complete in 
Per set, Eng- 


LIBRARY EDITION. 
twenty-four volumes. Octavo. 
lish cloth, gilt, $48.00. 
Author’s Edition, printed in England, from the 

— plates. The illustrations are all ‘from elec- 

tres from the original biocks. The edition contains 


the author's latest revisions, and the typography. il- 
lu-trations, paper, and binding are in every way the 
t. 


Works of Wiliam H. 
Prescott. 


NEw LIBRARY EDITION. Edited by J. Foster 
Krek. Illustrated with Portraits and Maps. 
Complete in twelve volumes. Octavo. Neatly 
bound in cloth, gilt top, $2.50 per volume. 
This new edition contains all the latest corrections, 


is printed i» large type on fine paper, and is in eve 
respect the best edition ever offered. ad 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, free of expense, by the Publishers, on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CoO.,, '715 and 717 Market St., Philad’a. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


) age meeting of Congress on Monday is of course the chief 
event. It was unattended, however, by any very notable cir- 
cumstances. The members gathered and business began. The 
message of the President we have commented on elsewhere. In 
the Senate, Tuesday, the Elections bill was taken up, with the un- 
derstanding of the Republican Senators that it would be pressed to 
avote, and passed. Whether this understanding will be adhered 
to, any one who knows the facts of the present situation may eas- 
ily be allowed to doubt, though the right and wrong of the meas- 
ure stand now just as they did twelve months ago. The Demo- 
crats, it is announced, have resolved to oppose the measure “to 
the bitter end,” and this is taken to mean not only a speech sev- 
eral days in length from Senator Morgan of Alabama, but such 
an obstruction of business (in the absence of a change of the 
rules), as may compel an extra session. 
In the House, Wednesday, a notable result was achieved iu 
the triumphant passage of the Copyright bill, yeas 139, nays 95. 
It was taken up on Tuesday, and went over as unfinished busi- 
ness. One gratifying feature in connection with its passage was 
the non-sectional character of its support. It was in charge of 
Mr. Simonds, of Connecticut, (Rep.), and was vigorously sustained 
by himself and Messrs. Farquhar and sButterworth, Republicans, 
and Messrs. Breckinridge, (Kentucky), McAdoo, and Cumwings, 
Democrats; while the opposition came from members of both par- 
ties. This action of the House is a distinct advance in the direc- 
tion of upholding the national honor, and Mr. Breckinridge ar- 
gued for the measure largely on this ground. 





DISPOSITION to legislate on financial lines is shown, but per- 
haps less strongly than might have been expected. In the Senate, 
Mr. Plumb and Mr. Teller introduced bills, Tuesday, providing 
for the free coinage of silver, and on Wednesday, in the House, 
Mr. Taylor of Illinois, introduced a bill providing for the immedi- 
ate purchase of 13,000,000 ounces of silver by the Treasury, and 
amending the present law so that the Treasury’s purchases here- 
after shall be made only from the American product. It will be 
recalled that the Secretary of the Treasury, in his report a year 
ago, and in the bill which had his approval, favored this restric- 
tion. He returns to the subject in his report this year, and insists 
that the omission to restrict purchases to the domestic product has 
or may have the consequence of drawing foreign silver to this 
country, and so preventing the adsorption into coin of the output 
of our own mines, His remarks on this point are worth quoting: 

“As the current product of silver from our mines does not differ very 
widely from the monthly purchases by the Government, it is probable that 
the existing surplus will remain for some time an impediment to the perma- 
neut and steady advance of silver. Even if the present surplus should be 
purchased by the Government, importations from abroad might at any time 
accumulate an additional stock of silver, the manipulations of which by the 
speculators would result in wide fluctuations in price. Had the law provided 
for the purchase of only the product of the United States, this surplus would 
have been absorbed ere this, and as none would have been imported for spec- 
ulative purposes, no surplus would have accumulated.” 





IN reference to the silver question it seems almost certain that 
there will be some further legislation this winter. The tendency 
in that direction was strong before the elections, and has been in- 
creased of course by their results, Senator Cameron of Pennsyl- 
vania is mentioned as one of those who will vote for free coinage, 
and the Washington correspondent of the Philadelphia Press more 
than intimates that he and other members of the Senate were 
concerned in “the silver speculation at the last session of Con- 
gress, which put so much money in the pockets of a few men, and 








which Mr. Dockery of Missouri wants the House to investigate.’ 

Secretary Windom regards the existing silver law as on the 
whole a good measure. In his judgment it is a great improve- 
ment over the law of silver coinage previously existing, and 
he thinks its beneficial effects will eventually commend it to gen- 
eral approval. One thing is certain, he says,—that it has been the 
means of providing a healthy and much needed addition to the 
“ circulating medium ” of the country. 





THE report of Mr. Windom touches with comparative light- 
ness upon the important subject of the Treasury deposits. The 
surplus, he says, became “the cause of much concern and some 
embarrassment,” when, by the operation of the act transferring 
the bank-note redemption fund to the “available cash,” 54 mil- 
lions of dollars came at once into the latter designation. There 
were, he says, but two ways of preveating an undue accumula- 
tion of money in the Treasury, and consequent commercial strin- 
gency : to deposit the Government funds in the national banks, or 
to buy bonds. As to the former plan, “ for reasons heretofore 
stated,” it ‘‘ was deemed unwise and inexpedient,” and the latter 
was therefore adopted, and the Secretary proceeds to argue that 
the Treasury’s operations had no appreciable effect on the com- 
mercial situation, either in the pinch of September or in that of 
November. 

In so dealing with the subject, Mr. Windom, in our judgment, 
treats it very inadequately. The crucial question is a simple one : 
Can the country avoid injury to its business operations, if the 
Government balances (beyond a very limited amount) are hoarded 
instead of being deposited? Whether these balances are a few 
millions to-day, and a few millions more a month hence; whether 
they seem small or large ; they are always artificial and arbitrary 
withdrawals from the natural and legitimate circulating currents 
of the business world. The operations of the Treasury are in 
their very nature an artificial interference with commercial move- 
ments, having neither participation in them nor a friendly rela- 
tion to them. If the money which it abstracts is held separately, 
it is simply a question as to the extent of the injury thus inflicted, 
and not as to the fact of the injury itself. 





NOTHING of greater interest in American politics has lately 
occurred than the meeting of the National Convention of the 
Farmers’ Alliance, at Ocala, Florida, this week. The Alliance is 
the new, almost unseen, and wholly uncertain power in our pub- 
lic affairs. It represents a discontented and aspiring movement. 
in the South, as Mr. Mayo explains in a recent very interesting 
paper, on the “ Third Estate ” of that section, it signifies the rise 
of a more popular party than that which has heretofore directed 
its politics. In the West, as we know, it means that the agricul- 
tural class believe themselves to be held at a disadvantage by law- - 
yers and capitalists, and hence have organized in defense of their 
own interests. 

The Convention assembled on Tuesday, and it is not possible, 
of course, to anticipate, at this writing, the nature of all its ac- 
tion. On Wednesday a resolution was adopted condemning the 
Elections bill, and demanding its defeat in the Senate. Probably 
this will have less influence in defeating the bill than in helping 
to convince the public that sectional politics is not eutirely absent 
from the governing forces of the Alliance. 





THE expectation that Mr. Parnell might retire quietly or be 
deposed peacefully was emphatically negatived at the close of 
last week, when he issued a fierce manifesto denouncing his op- 
ponents, insisting on his leadership, and assailing Mr. Gladstone. 
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The consequence of this was the utter demoralization of the Irish 
party, which split at once into Parnell and anti-Parnell wings, the 
latter being decidedly the larger, but the former, with all the re- 
markable abilities of its leader, the more adroit and resourceful. 
Another consequence, of course, was the confusiou.of the Liberals, 
who were dismayed to find their allies bruken into fragments and 
themselves the objects of a fierce attack from the Irish side. 

Up to this time Mr. Parnell has prevented his opponents from 
displacing him, having baffled them by tactics of delay, chiefly. 
But the Irish “‘ envoys ”’ to this country, with the exception of one 
(Mr. Harrington) have sent a strong message of advice that anew 
leader must be found, and the Roman Catholic Archbishops and 
bishops of Ireland have united in an address unqualifiedly making 
the same demand. With the Liberals fully sustaining Mr. Glad- 
stone, (who would have been left without a party if he had at- 
tempted to countenance Mr. Parnell, after the disclosures of the 
trial) ; with the coolest and ablest leaders of the Irish delegation 
urging that he must be replaced ; and with the hierarchy who are 
the religious leaders of the Irish people emphatically against him ; 
it is impossible for Mr. Parnell to go forward with any hope of suc- 
cess. He may, it is true, have some following in Ireland, and he may 
remain a person of some political consequence, but he cannot ex- 
pect to lead a united Irish party in alliance with the only English 
party which will or can undertake to give Ireland the home-rule 
she demands. 





= 


FINANCIAL REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
T must be accounted a very remarkable article which Mr. Ed- 
ward Atkinson has written, (and which we give elsewhere), 
on the apparent inability of the banking system of the country to 
meet the demands of legitimate business. It is remarkable be- 
cause it signifies the arrival of a conservative man, using statisti- 
cal processes, at a conclusion not very different from those,—‘ sil- 
ver men ”’ and others,—who have demanded a large accession to 
the amount of the currency. It is perhaps true that the devel- 
opment of the country, under modern conditions, has been enor- 
mously more rapid than our experience heretofore has qualified us 
to judge of, or our banking methods are competent to deal with. 
It may not be, after all, that it is so entirely in the order of nature 
that all processes of improving and occupying the land must be 
attended with periods of violent and injurious reaction: Mr. At- 
kinson’s thesis is that these are abnormal rather than natural, and 
occur because there is not that facility of exchange which our 
modern conditions justly call for. 

Theorizing apart, it is interesting to note that Mr. Atkinson 
considers the business operations of the United States as intriu- 
sically sound. There has been, he says, no sign of unwholesome 
speculation except the taking over of a few pieces of property at 
fancy prices by English “syndicates,” and the promotion of 
‘“boom towns” in some parts of the South, many of which will in 





. time be caught up to by legitimate business development. These 


are views which have more than once been expressed in THE 
AMERICAN, under this heading, and which in spite of the financial 
disturbances of the last fortnight we still believe to be essentially 
true. The conditions of strain which American finance has ex- 
perienced have been caused, we declare, not by agencies which 
we are bound +o respect and yield to, but by those which are ex- 
traneous and which should be counteracted or removed. 

The statistics of our foreign trade for the month of October 
show the largest export of merchandise ever made in a single 
month,—over 98} millions of dollars, ($98,326,916). The imports 
were large, of course, as the Tariff did not take erfect until the 
close of business on October 4th, and great quantities of goods 
were rushed in at the last moment, but they were less than in Sep- 
tember, July, or June, and reached no higher than 723 millions 
(72,604,751), leaving a balance in our favor on the month’s business 
of nearly 26 millions of dollars. And as to our exports, whether 
we count them for the 12 months, the 10 months, or the 4 months, 
ending with October, in each case they make the largest figures 
which we have ever made. In London, the financial situation is 
much easier, and the Bank of England, Thursday, reduced its rate 
to 5 per cent. In New York, stocks were lower on Thursday, and 
the operators, including Jay Gould, who have been “ bulling” the 
market, are supposed to be consenting to the decline. 

The situation in Philadelphia shows a recovery from recent 
depression. The “run” on one of the national banks, begun as is 
said without any adequate reason, was successfully met, and pub- 








lic confidence has naturally been moved in the right direction. 
There is no reason here more than elsewhere for demoralization or 
disaster, and both may be successfully dealt with if there be but a 
reasonable measure of that courage and ability which as Mr. At- 
kinson points out is necessary to deal with the conditions of busi- 
ness which our tremendous development has created. 








MR. HARRISON’S SECOND MESSAGE. 


i apiece is no reason for any Republican to criticise the sub- 

stance of the Message, for it counsels no backward step, 
There is no sign in it of alarm or weakness. Democratic critics 
say it fails to recognize that the people have administered a re- 
buke to the writer, and that he assumes a “stubborn ” attitude: 
but these criticisms may very well be allowed to pass without ruf- 
fling the temper of the President, so long as he feels, in common 
with his party, that its future path of safety lies along the line 
upon which it has been moving, and that any sign of faltering 
would be the increase of its enemies’ opportunity for successful at- 
tack. Even the less pleasing quality of stubbornness is of vast 
use to the Republican cause at this juncture if it replaces that of 
weakness or vacillation. 

Mr. Harrison, of course, objects to a repeal of the Tariff act, 
or to any meddling with its essential features, when as yet its 
operations remain untested, and when no new argument against 
it has been drawn from experience. He points out that many of 
the attacks upon it were not justified by truth or fairness, and he 
insists that its benefits will appear when once it comes into full 
operation. One paragraph, in which he deals with the arguments 
of our foreign competitors, is very pertinent indeed : that their 
insistence that Free Trade is the best policy for us is, if sincere, a 
wonderful example of unselfishness; while, on the other hand, if 
they really believe that our adherence to Protection helps their 
interests, it is no less wonderful that they should so vehemently 
complain of it. Perhaps a larger share of attention might have 
been given to this suggestive subject. In considering our rela- 
tions to other countries, under the present conditions of human 
society, no question is of greater interest or importance than this 
of self-protection in industry. If it be true that our Tariff exposes 
us to the inroads of competing nations, (for the industrial contest, 
without a cannon, is not less real and hardly less destructive than 
the old wars with the deadliest of weapons), then obviously a 
Tariff is folly of the worst sort. But if it be so foolish for us, then 
why is it that those with whom we are in contest like it so little? 

The Message, we say, is sound in substance. Its lack is that 
it does not furnish the spirit of encouragement. It is not a call 
to action. It does not rally the forces for whom it speaks. If 
Mr. Harrison did not care to follow the extraordinary precedent 
of Mr. Cleveland, in 1887, and discuss a single theme, he would 
at least have done well to have omitted many matters of small 
detail, furnished by the Departments, and mostly treated with 
enough fullness in their reports. The Message, encumbered by 
these, is a long and dry document, in which its essential and im- 
portant passages are found simply as a matter of routine. The 
great question of the President’s policy at this time related to 4 
few subjects : the Tariff and the measures connected with it. A 
shorter message, occupied almost entirely with them, and pro- 
ceeding in the manner which Mr. Harrison adopts, only with more 
energy, would doubtless have better served the Republican cause. 
This waits, as yet, for a leader to summon its energies. The pa 
ralysis of the elections is not passed by. Some speaker in Con- 
gress or out of it, some writer of official or unofficial distinction, 
may now say the word which will re-awaken the Republican 
courage, but the President could have done it better than any one 
else, because he has the best right. 

The nett result of the Message, and of the contemporaneous 
action of the majority in Congress is that the word has gone forth 
to stand fast. There is to be no backward step. If new political 
battles are to be fought they will be on the ground which the Re 
publican policy has designated. 
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MR. LECKY’S LAST VOLUMES. 


S Mr. Lecky announced in his sixth volume, he has decided 
A to close the history of England with the outbreak of the war 
with France in 1793. Yet he reached that event in the middle of 
that volume, and after a study of the condition of England at that 
time, he proceeded to carry forward his account of Ireland. That 
is continued through volumes VII. and VIIL., and is brought down 
to the last year of the century. For this expansive treatment of 
seven years of Irish history in 1,337 pages, a reason must be found 
in the present political situation of the United Kingdom, and the 
searching criticism to which the great transaction of 1800, the Act 
of Union, and the events which led up to it have been subjected 
by politicians on both sides of the Home Rule controversy. 

Mr. Lecky’s position issomewhat peculiar. No modern writer 
has rendered a more distinguished service to the cause of Irish Na- 
tionalism than he did by his “ Leaders of Irish Public Opinion,” 
published in 1872. It was the book which focussed the attention 
of educated people on both sides of the Atlantic on the primary 
iniquity of the Treaty of Union, and which justified the Irish peo- 
ple in their refusal to acquiesce in a bargain which was “ con- 
ceived in sin and shapen in iniquity.” It also rendered Ireland 
the service of a bitter reproach to her public men for their neglect 
of national interests, and their readiness to spend their energies 
and those of the Nation on petty ecclesiastical jealousies. It might 
fairly have been supposed that when the Home Rule party came 
to the front, and found a hearing with the English Liberals, Mr. 
Lecky would have thrown the weight of his great name on the 
side of a movement which promised to emancipate his country 
from an iniquitous bondage. But these hopes were disappointed. 
To the astonishment of thousands of readers, Mr. Lecky refused 
to act upon the inevitable conclusions of his own book, and cast in 
his lot with the Unionists, adding one more to the long list of per- 
sonal vagaries which adorn Irish political history. 

This ambiguity in his personal attitude makes his second 
handling of the critical period of Irish history extremely interest- 
ing. It was with heightened expectation that the English public 
of both parties awaited the appearance of these two volumes. The 
London newsmongers found it worth while to send us an extract 
from the second volume by cable ; and they naturally selected the 
sentences which bore most directly on current discussions. In do- 
ing so they managed to create a false impression as to the tone and 
tenor of the book. One would have supposed from what they sent 
us, that these volumes constituted a triumphant vindication of 
Unionism, and that Mr. Lecky had withdrawn his severe criticisms 
of Pitt, Camden, Castlereagh, and Fitzgibbon, and had turned the 
fire of his wrath on the opponents of their policy. It is notso. If 
Mr. Lecky is to continue in the Unionist ranks it is for reasons his 
history does not furnish ; and if the Unionist party are to have a 
vindication of their position at the hands of an Irish historian, it 
must be from some lesser man than the author of “ The History of 
Rationalism in Europe ” and of “‘ European Morals from Augustus 
to Charlemagne.” 

It is true that a somewhat different tone pervades the work 
from that of ‘ The Leaders of Irish Public Opinion.” The patri- 
otic sympathy has suffered a depression, while it has not disap- 
peared. The denunciation of the iniquities of misrule are less elo- 
quent. The sympathy with the popular leaders is impaired. All 
this must be traced to the author’s change of standpoint, and this 
renders his modifications of tone much less important than is his 
reiteration of the damning facts. Irishmen will find much to dis- 
satisfy them in the statement of details. But they might well be 
content to leave the case as it has been stated by this Unionist 
historian, and to ask the world whether they or Mr. Lecky have 
drawn the just inference from the story he has told. 

As against all other defenders of the Union, Mr. Lecky upholds 
the view that the recall of Earl Fitzwilliam in 1795 was the turning- 
point in Irish history. He had been sent over by the Pitt-Pelham 
ministry to effect a pacification of Ireland on the basis of Catholic 
Emancipation. Had he been continued in the viceroyalty for 
another year, Ireland would have had a Parliament which repre- 
sented her whole people, and the abuses which were to unite her 
Catholic and Presbyterian population first in constitutional agita- 
tion for reform, and then in armed conspiracy and codperation 
with France, would have been removed. The effect of his recall 
was to plunge Ireland into a condition of localized, savage war- 
fare, which finally culminated in the rebellion of 1798. The hints 
thrown out by members of the Pitt ministry at the time, the clear 
warnings given to Pitt as to the certain consequences of the recall, 
and the use made of the rebellion to promote the project of Union, 
all contribute to associate the English ministry with a suspicion of 
the darkest hue. Was Fitzwilliam recalled in order that Union 
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might be reached through Rebellion and civil war? In hisearlier 
work Mr. Lecky seems to say that Pitt was guilty. He says: 

“ But, besides these reasons, it is probable that he was already looking 
forward to the Union. The steady object of his later Irish policy was to 
corrupt and to degrade, in order that he might ultimately destroy the Leg- 


islature of the country. . . By raising the hopes of the Catholics al- 
most to a certainty, and then dashing them to the ground; by taking this 
step at the very moment when the inflammatory spirit engendered by the 
[French] Revolution had begun to spread among the people; Pitt sowed in 
Ireland the seeds of discord and bloodshed, of religious animosities, and so- 
cial disorganization, which paralyzed the energies of the country and ren- 
dered possible the success of his machinations. The Rebellion of 1798 was 
the direct and predicted consequence of his policy. Lord Fitzwilliam had 
solemnly warned the Government that to disappoint the hopes of the Catho- 
lics would be ‘ to raise a flame in the country that nothing but the force of 
arms could keep down.’ Lord Charlemont foretold that by the fol- 
lowing Christmas the people might be in the hands of the United Irishmen. 
Few facts in Irish history are more certain than that the Irish Parliament 
would have carried emancipation if Lord Fitzwilliam had remained in 
power, and that the recall of that nobleman was one of the chief causes of 
the Rebellion of 1798.” 

In his “ History” Mr. Lecky seems to hesitate between this 
and the milder view of Pitt’s policy. He says that “ very few 
Englishmen will believe that Pitt was capable either of the ex- 
treme wickedness of kindling a great rebellion for the purpose of 
carrying his favorite measure, or the extreme folly of doing this 
at a time when all the resources of England were strained to the 
utmost in a desperate and most doubtful conflict with Napoleon.” 
Yet he admits that the fluctuating and uncertian policy of the 
Pitt ministry had on Ireland all the effects which such malevo- 
lence would have aimed at, in producing the social anarchy and 
the religious animosities “which alone rendered possible the 
legislative Union.” And he is ready to believe still that it was to 
secure the Union that the policy of inciting animosities in Ireland 
was adopted, and that some politicians “ were prepared to pursue 
that policy even at the risk of rebellion.” He quotes a loyalist 
writer to the effect that while “the facts do not sufficiently war- 
rant’ the charge that rebellion was provoked for the sake of the 
Union, yet that it “‘ was kept alive ” with that object. 

All this savs little for Pitt, and nothing at all for the Union. 

Mr. Lecky declines to defend the measures by which the Treaty 
was carried through the Irish Parliament. That it was a crime 
from first to last, lies writ at large on the pages of his narrative. 
That it has proved a gigantic failure he admits with evident reluc- 
tance, and tries to throw the responsibility on Irish agitations and 
on Mr. Gladstone. This is the weak, passionate, and unjust part 
of his narrative. But neither this nor anything he brings forward 
from his close and careful study of the published and unpublished 
record can detract from the truth and force of his earlier summing 
up: 
e “There are few things more discreditable to English political literature 
than the tone of palliation, or even of eulogy, that is usually adopted to- 
wards the authors of this transaction. Scarcely any element or aggravation 
of political immorality was wanting, and the term honor, if it be applied to 
such men as Castlereagh or Pitt, ceases to have any real meaning in politics. 
Whatever he thought of the abstract merits of the arrangement, the Union, 
as it was carried, was a crime of the deepest turpitude, a crime which by 
imposing, with every circumstance of infamy, a new form of government 
on a reluctant and protesting nation, has vitiated the whole course of 
Irish opinion. In the case of Ireland, as truly as in the case of Poland, a 
national constitution was destroyed by a foreign power contrary to the 
wishes of the people. In the one case the deed was a crime of violence; in 
the other it was a crime of treachery and corruption. In both cases a 
legacy of enduring bitterness was the result. It is scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that the whole unbribed intellect of Ireland was opposed to it.” 

These volumes are worthy of their author’s fame as a piece of 
careful, conscientious, and brilliant historiography. There is no 
better living writer in this field, and no historian has stood more 
admirably the test of his own fair-mindedness than that to which 
the preparation of these volumes have subjected our author. We 
lay them down with a deepened respect for the man, and a con- 
firmed dissent from his politics. 

Americans especially will be interested in some passages. One 
of these is the sharp criticism of the political situation in America 
by the Irish refugees of 1795, Wolf Tone and Hamilton Rowan. 
Bishop Potter will find it instructive. Another is the refusal of 
Adams’s administration to allow the Irish State prisoners of 1798 
to be deported to the United States, on the ground that they would 
strengthen the party in sympathy with the French Revolution. 
Rufus King, writing on behalf of the American government, speaks 
of “the emigrants from Ireland, especially in the Middle States,” 
as siding with “the malcontents” who desired to assimilate 
American institutions to those of France. By 








John Murray, London, is going to issue a book by H. C. Bark- 
ley, called ‘‘A Ride Through the Disturbed Districts of Armenia.” 
In it the author describes his personal experiences in districts of 
Asia Minor which are just now in a perilous state of disaffection. 
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FINANCIAL STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS. 


‘ee present aspect of business in this country presents condi- 
tions under which the very progress of the country and the 
rapid production of capital have become a cause of temporary 
financial weakness and have nearly brought about a money panic. 

Witness the following figures taken from Poor’s Railway Man- 
ual and from the Statistical Abstract of the United States Bureau 
of Statistics : 

In 1884 the gross tons moved on all the railways of the United 
States was 399,574,749 ; in 1889, 619,137,237 ; increase, 219,562,488,— 
nearly 55 per cent. 

If we adopt the figures of population projected a few years 
since by the late E. B. Elliott, Actuary of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the population of the United States in 1884, June 30, was 
55,556,000 ; in 1889, June 30, was 62,921,000, increase, about 13} per 
cent., 7,365,000. 

If the census enumeration of 1890 be accepted, then the in- 
crease of population has been much less; but this is a case in which 
I am of opinion that the estimates of competent actuaries may be 
accepted rather than the defective enumeration. 

On the basis of the above figures the increase in the tons car- 
ried by railway has been four-fold the increase of population. 

From the data of crops and other products we may also derive 
evidence of a vast increase in the general product of the whole 
country both in quantity and value, corresponding in some measure 
to the increase in the railway traffic; and, since there was no 
scarcity in 1884, we may infer that as great a proportion of the 
larger product of 1889 was converted into capital in the latter, or 
even more than in the former year, making an absolute increase of 
capital of excessive amount. 

So far as we can project these figures into the present year we 
again witness the largest relative crop of cotton ever grown, the 
largest production and consumption of iron ever witnessed, a 
slight falling off in the corn crop coupled with higher prices for the 
general product, and a large increase of products in many other 
directions. 

In fact, may we not predicate on these figures of 1889 and 1890 
the largest general product in ratio to population and the largest 
actual addition to the capital of the country ever witnessed in any 
two years? 

Yet we have been brought to the very verge of a financial 
anic, due to causes wholly extraneous to ourselves. Had it not 
een for the solid basis of financial strength existing here, which 

may be predicated on these huge annual products, what might not 
have been the disastrous result from the present speculative crisis 
in Great Britain? 

Again, in the face of these elements of increasing production 
and wealth, which are tending to the most substantial conditions of 
prosperity at a time when we are free of any widespread specula- 
tive movements, especially in railway construction,—at a time 
when all prices are at moderate and reasonable rates,—coupled 
with practically full employment for all who are willing to work, 
and with no apparent weakness in legitimate business of any im- 
portance ; yet we witnessed signs of financial disturbance, or at 
least of inability in our banking system to meet the requirements of 
the time, which had become apparent even before the financial 
crisis in London had fully developed. 

Who can name any signs of weakness or unwholesome specu- 
lation in this country except the taking over of a few pieces of 
property at fancy prices by English syndicates and the develop- 
ment of “boom towns ’’ in some parts of the South, many of which 
may be ultimately justified, however speculatively promoted at the 
present time ? 

To what may this uncertainty be attributed? Isit not wholly 
due to the fact that the mechanism of our system of banking and 
exchange is not well adjusted to the progressive increase of pro- 
duction, trade, and commerce ? 

Has our mechanism of exchange been developed in anything 
like an equal measure to the increase in the production and ex- 
change of commodities? Are we not, to some extent, if I may use 
an expressive phrase of a foreign friend, ‘“ smothered in our own 
grease ’’? 

What then is to be inferred from the facts which are submitted 
in respect to the extension of the railways and their increased ser- 
vice, and from the estimates which may be sufficiently near the 
mark to serve as a basis for reasoning upon them ? 

This gain in the mileage of railways, 35,000 miles in five years, 
has not consisted in the construction of new trunk lines to any ex- 
tent, but in crossways and extensions of existing great systems, es- 
pecially in the Southern States. These extensions or crossways 
have opened up sections already productive, but which were merely 
waiting for facilities to move crops, timber, coal or iron, in order to 
become sources of the great general increase which is so startling 
in its magnitude. 





1From Bradstreet's, November 29. 





But something more is needed for moving products than a 
mere railway or waterway, however necessary these may be. The 
extension of credit, the establishment of banks, and the methods of 
exchange are as much needed as the railway itself. 

If the estimates of value given are anywhere near the mark, 
the volume of products moved by railway only has increased from 
1884 to 1889 in the sum of over four thousand million dollars 
($4,000,000,000), probably a great deal more. 

If any volume of business even approximately reaching this 
amount, which is indicated by railway traffic only, has been added 
in five years, it follows of necessity that there must either have 
been a corresponding extension of banking facilities or else the ac- 
tual coin, legal tender notes, or other kind of lawful money or sub- 
stitutes for money, constituting the current circulation or “ cur- 
rency,’’ so-called, must have been put toa more urgent use than 
ever before, and must have been required for uses to which actual 
money or currency is not well adapted. 

Evidence of this is to be found in the rapid absorption of the 
silver coin, silver certificates, and other forms of currency in this 

— coupled with a considerable but insufficient extension of 
anks, 

But is it not evident that no increase in coin or notes of any 
kind could meet such a demand ? 

Could this demand be met in any other way than by an. exten- 
sion of the banking system, in which coin or lawful money held in 
reserve servesa ten or twenty fold more effective purpose than 
when it is used as a mere token or instrument of exchange, to be 
passed from hand to hand in the exact measure of each individual 
purchase and sale ? 

We have only to assume a corresponding increase in the trans- 
actions of a single city under such conditions as to forbid an in- 
creased use of checks or clearing house settlements in order to 
comprehend the burden which would be put upon the actual notes 
or coin in circulation in that city. How would bank reserves fare 
under such conditions? Would not the basis even of previous 
credits be diminished by the withdrawal of lawful money from 
bank reserves to meet the new requirements for currency ? 

This may lead to the root of the difficulty and to the clear per- 
ception of the reason why an increase of product and of capital 
must create disturbance in the money market and cause great fluc- 
tuations in the rate of interest for short periods, unless coupled 
with an extension of banking facilities, even though such increase 
in actual capital tends in the long run to a permanent reduction 
in the rate of interest charged for the use of capital on long terms. 

In other words, do not these facts bring into view a curious 
paradox which may be stated in these terms: 

How an increase of product, wea!th, and capital may for a time put 
up the rate of interest on short loans and create a great financial 
disturbance. 

When lawful money is held in the reserves of banks it serves 
as a basis for transactions conducted upon credit to manifold the 
amount of such reserves. 

When such lawful money is withdrawn from bank reserves in 
order that each piece may serve as a mere token or instrument 
for measuring each single transaction in which each separate bit of 
money is used, it restricts the basis of credit on which many thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of exchanges might have been made in order to 
measure transactions to the amount of a single thousand dollars’ 
worth or less. 

Such are the financial difficulties which must ensue under a 
banking system under which a fixed and arbitrary reserve of lawful 
money must be maintained, without regard to the changes and fluctua- 
tions in the exchanges of products. 

These conditions will continue with increasing aggravation 
until some system is devised by which the reserves of banks and 
bankers may be held and maintained in fullest measure at the very 
time when the crops are gathered and when the products are largest, 
in order that such reserves may then and there serve as the basis 
of the widest extension of credits which is then most needed and 
can be most safely granted. Yet, under present conditions, is not 
that the very time of year when our reserves of lawful money are 
most heavily drawn upon ? 

In order that this end may be attained, is it not necessary that 
measures should be taken for the issue of convertible bank notes, 
or other transferable instruments of credit, which shall be issued as 
the symbol of the product or capital which isin process of movement, to 
be redeemed when that product enters into consumption ? 

It is a trite but true saying, that the fault in our present bank- 
ing system is in the want of elasticity and in the incapacity of the 
managers of banks under existing laws to adapt the methods of 
sound and safe banking to existing conditions, or to the increase 
in the exchanges of the country, of which some slight conception 
may be attained from the figures which are given in this minute. 

Many empirical devices have been suggested to meet the emer- 
gency. More money is called for; a change in the basis of bank 
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note circulation has been suggested ; the crude suggestions for the 
extension of government credit on deposits of corn, cotton, etc., 
which emanate from Farmers’ Alliances and the like. Even the 
latter constitutes a blind groping in the right direction. 

The Scotch banking system may give the true clue: eleven or 
twelve great banks, with over a thousand branches, at one of 
which every farmer in Scotland whose character and standing en- 
title him to credit, may open an account and obtain all the neces- 
sary facilities for sending his crop to the best markets. It may be 
remarked that Scotch banks are enabled to do their work only by 
the general intelligence and thrift of Scotch men. It would be use- 
less to attempt to extend the same benefit in those sections of the 
country where banks are looked upon with prejudice and where 
the rule is how not to pay debts promptly except upon compulsion. 

The solution of the whole question must finally rest not upon 
abundance of money in the sense of separate pieces of coin, or of 
lawful money in the form of notes which serve a limited and sub- 
ordinate purpose outside of bank reserves, but in such provisions 
for the use of credit as may enable the producers of each annual 
crop or annual product to make the crop or product itself the basis 
and source of the instruments of credit by which it may be moved 
to market. EDWARD ATKINSON. 

Boston, November 19. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


[ is always pitiable to find the tricks and dodges of trade be- 

coming a factor in transactions connected with art; therefore 
when one gazes upon the placid beauties of ‘‘ The Angelus,” now 
on exhibition at Earle’s Galleries, one cannot avoid a feeling of 
regret at the manifestly ‘‘ doctored ” reports which have been used 
to advertise it. That the picture ever sold in good faith for $110,- 
000 is only less improbable than that it was re-purchased for $150,- 
000. The values of masterpieces, after the deaths of their auth- 
ors, are not governed by ordinary economic laws; nevertheless 
there exists a certain consensus of artistic opinion which estab- 
lishes a point about which value oscillates; so that while the 
“market price” of a great work of art cannot be stated in terms, 
it can usually be approximated. The relation of one picture to 
another furnishes a means of reaching a judgment and a standard 
of at least approximate accuracy. Judged upon these principles, 
it is clear that ‘‘ The Angelus ’’ is not commercially worth anything 
like the price at which its sale has been reported. It is a very 
beautiful work, full of that peculiar suggestive power which char- 
acterizes the creations of Millet, and so tender in sentiment that 
it soon captures the imagination and overcomes the feeling of dis- 
appointment which usually arises at a first view. 

Probably the painting has not been artistically, though it cer- 
tainly has been commercially, overrated. It is this latter fact 
which we deplore, as tending to injure the cause of true Art, and 
bring discredit upon the products of genius in all fields of en- 
deavor. 

* x * 

THE new life of Philadelphia is something more than a pre- 
monition; it is an actuality; the feeling of change,—of advance,— 
is in the air. The determination to have Rapid Transit is deep 
and unmistakable; improved pavements, better water, a boulevard 
to the Park, are becoming recognized as necessities. In such cases 
recognition means accomplishment. Better than these material 
advantages is the profound intellectual movement, which is quite 
patent to all except the wilfully blind. The life and spirit of our 
University, shown in its increasing prestige and the approaching 
completion of the scheme for the extension of University teaching ; 
the onward urge and push of the literary and scientific bodies, the 
activity of the intellectual clubs and societies, and the increasing 
importance of Philadelphia’s writers and scholars in the world’s 
literature, all point to an immediate future of great productiveness, 

* * * 


THAT manners are none too good, even at their best, is a state- 
ment which perhaps nobody will think it worth while to deny ; 
but Mr. Bagehot’s dictum concerning the deterioration of the so- 
cial code as we follow the setting sun, is one which involves a seri- 
ous dilemma. He says: ‘ Manner gets regularly worse as you go 
from the East to the West; it is best in Asia, not so good in Eu- 
rupe, and altogether bad in the Western States of America.” Mrs. 
Burton Harrison quotes this saying, half approvingly; but we 
wonder how it would be if we were to follow this course of Empire 
through the boorishness of California and the savagery of the Pa- 
cific isles, till we reached the point of departure. Can it be that 
there is perhaps a place—let us say in the Sea of Japan—where 
the clown who eats beans with his knife isin daily association with 
the Oriental whose politeness is a religion ? 


* * * 








IT is a matter of deep moment, especially in large cities, that 
the laws regulating the erection of buildings should be such as to 
insure safety, and that these laws should, from time to time, be so 
amended as to keep pace with improved methods resulting from 
experience. We are therefore glad to see that the work of the 
Committee of the Master Builders’ Exchange, appointed nearly 
four years ago, has been brought to what may be considered a suc- 
cessful termination in the preparation of a bill entitled “An Act to 
provide for the regulation and inspection of Buildings in the City 
of Philadelphia.” This bill will be presented at the next session 
of the Legislature and we presume that it is likely to become a 
law. It provides that foundations must be solid, all walls double- 
faced, recesses be provided for water- and soil- pipes, and particu- 
lar restrictions be placed upon the construction of flues. Other 
provisions further increase the value of the measure. 

* * * 


THE game of Rugby has gone on, developing those features 
which tend to increase its popularity, until it appears likely to 
become the distinctly American sport. Base-ball, once deemed 
the national game, has been steadily degenerating for years, and 
no longer commands that sort of attention which is necessary to 
permanency. It isa mere business,—and a rather low grade of 
business at that. As for cricket, while it is likely always to possess 
great attractions for those who appreciate scientific niceties in 
sport, it is so essentially English that we can scarcely expect it to 
take a deep hold upon popular affection here. Foot-ball, on the 
contrary, seems native to our soil, and its association with the col- 
leges gives it a certain flavor of academic exclusiveness not at all 
unpleasing to the average American democrat, protest as he may 


to the contrary. 
* * * 


WE see it so frequently stated that Mr. Théodore Child, that 
industrious literary worker, whose name is so well known to 
readers of THE AMERICAN, is an American, that we feel impelled 
to correct the misstatement. Much as we should like to claim 
bim for our own, we are unable to do so, as he was born in Liver- 
pool, England, and, like his illustrious fellow townsman, Mr. 
Gladstone, is an honor man of Oxford University, where he gradu- 
ated in 1877. He at once went to Paris, where he has resided 
ever since. At first he was an assistant correspondent of the 
London Telegraph; then he became Mr. Wason’s coadjutor on 
The Parisian, an American weekly published in Paris during the 
years 1879-82, and did some exceedingly good work. Inthe mean- 
tinie he contributed to several London journals and reviews, and 
a year later became the Paris correspondent of the New York Sun 
and the London World, which positions he still holds. His 
weekly letter in the latter journal might frequently be signed 
by Henri Heine. Three or four years ago, after having written 
several articles for Harper’s Magazine, Mr. Child was appointed 
the Paris representative of the important house publishing it. 
These numerous occupations do not prevent him from finding 
time each year to run over a part of the world. Last year he 
visited South America, the year before Spain, and in other times 
he has wandered in Germany, Russia, Turkey, Greece, Holland, 
and Italy. For those who have never had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Mr. Child, we may say that he is tall, well built, with aquiline 
features, and close-cut iron-gray hair, although he is still under 
forty. He isa bachelor, and lives in the Avenue de Villiers, the 
artistic quarter of Paris. 

- * * 

Rumor says that Mr. Mackay, who is not on good terms with 
Mr. Bennett, is aiding Galiguani’s Messenger in its rivalry with the 
Paris edition of the New York Herald. 


* * * 


THE election of M. Emile Augier’s successor at the French 
Academy will take place December 11. Among the candidates will 
be M. de Freycinet, Minister of War and President of the Council, 
who is now a member of the Academy of Sciences. Henri 
Houssaye and André Theuriet have withdrawn from the struggle, 
but there are still eleven candidates for the coveted honor: MM. 
Brunetiére, Thureau-Daugin, Emile Zola, Henri Becque, Charles 
Nauroy, Ferdinand Fabre, Pierre Loti, Regnault, Eugene Manuel, 
Emile Lavisse, and M. de Freycinet. At present, M. Lavisse’s 
chances seem to be the best. 








Cardinal Newman’s literary legatee, Father Neville, is en- 
gaged in collecting the Cardinal’s letters, towards which so much 
remains to be done that it would be premature to attempt to de- 
cide in what form his correspondence will ultimately be published. 
Fatber Neville is in frequent correspondence on the subject with 
Lord Emly, Mr. Wilfrid Ward, and Mr. Edward Bellasis, who 
were specially named to him by the late Cardinal for consulta- 
tion. 
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REVIEWS. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, UNDER THE CON- 
STITUTION. By James Schouler. Four Volumes, 1783-1847. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 

Ts. books which undertake to give the history of the United 

States, in full or in part, would make a formidable list in- 

deed ; yet, as any one acquainted with the subject well knows, the 
number of those which are entitled to serivus attention may be 
counted on the fingers of two hands, if not of one. And in this 
limited list Mr. Schouler has unquestionably placed his own book. 
In the four volumes which have now been issued, covering the 
period between the acknowledged establishment of Independence 
and the close of the 29th Congress, in March 1847, he has treated 
his great theme with a large measure of literary skill, with much 
incisiveness and vigor of judgment, and with such a degree of his- 
torical intelligence and insight as commands the attention of the 
reader. 

Mr. Schouler’s first volume appeared in 1880, and, as he then 
stated, he had written the introductory chapter ten years earlier. 
In 1882 he published the second, in 1885 the third, and in 1889 the 
fourth. The fifth and last, covering the period which led directly 
to the War, and ending in the spring of 1861, is yet to appear. 
As the volumes are not large, it is easily evident that he has not 
gone deeply into details ; had he done so, he could not have cov- 
ered in four of them the period of sixty-four years which lies be- 
tween 1783 and 1847. His method is sententious, and his literary 
art consists largely in that form of statement which,while it is not 
so sweeping as to mislead the reader, is general enough to make 
it unnecessary to add laborious explanations. There are many 
places, indeed, where he feels that he has time to add a philo- 
sophic remark or a suggestive observation. The burden of his 
narrative not weighing him down, he rises easily into a higher 
flight than that of the mere annalist. Commenting upon the ma- 
lign prophecies which had been made of Jefferson’s Administra- 
tion, by his political enemies, Mr. Schouler says that: “‘ Experi- 
ence teaches that it may be of positive advantage to a statesman 
of merit and capacity, elected to a station of fair tenure under a 
government like ours, to enter upon its duties with harsh prepos- 
sessions to overcome. For the less the good expected, the more 
surely does that which proves unexpectedly well done redound to 
his praise,” which is very true, indeed, and has been many times 
exemplified. “ Partisans in politics,” he adds, ‘ruin their own 
cause in the end by exaggerating the demerits of their opponents, 
exciting foolish fears, and after all proving themselves false 
prophets.” And discussing the appointments which Jefferson 
made when he entered office, he says: “ Every party of radical 
or leveling tendencies comes into power bringing men whose ser- 
vices demand recognition, but who ask to have constructive meas- 
ured by destructive abilities ; wits, stinging but unsavory ; social- 
ists, at crossed swords with society, whose rules they despise too 
much to know how to govern it; theorists and fanatics and irre- 
pressibles of all kinds, self-seeking and spiteful in the hour of vic- 
tory. . . . All such components were in the Republican party 
when it carried the patrician trenches,and Jefferson managed them 
with infinite skill.”’ 

These must serve as examples of the philosophic sense: 
but we might add to them indefinitely. Not less striking and in- 
teresting are some of the speculations and suggestions of the work, 
as on pages 64 and 65 of Volume II., where it considers what 
might have been Hamilton’s future career if he had not fallen by 
Burr’s pistol, and suggests that he might easily have risen to new 
and greater eminence in the war which was then coming on with 
Great Britain, and very probably might have helped Madison in 
his days of sore need, to work out odetter military and civil ad- 
ministration. And chronicling the act of Congress, in 1807, by 
which the slave-trade was forbidden, he sententiously adds : 
“ This was the last happy conjunction of two nations whose tastes 
disposed them to friendship, but their rivalries to war.” 

His treatment of individuals is generally fair, though there 
are few who get from him unmixed praise. Sharp things are said 
of Jefferson in many places, while generally he is described in 
the language of favor, and in the case of his relations to the Burr 
business he is treated with a leniency which one feels it difficult 
to share. A great favorite is Mr. Monroe, whose administration 
is represented in a light which most historians have not thought 
it deserved. The system of Slavery Mr. Schouler treats from the 
stand-point of Freedom, and his description in the second volume 
of the condition of Southern society in 1809 is a clear and forcible 
statement of the facts of the case. 

The present publishers of Mr. Schouler’s history are Messrs. 
Dodd. Mead & Co., who have transferred to New York, from 
Washington, the issue of this important work. In their hands we 
cannot doubt that it will grow in the public appreciation, and 
when it is finished, by the addition of the fifth volume, no library 





of any pretensions will be considered complete without it. There 
are some minor errors in the plates as they now stand which may 
be corrected, some of them mere slips in proof-reading. In two 
places, (pp. 49, 50), in the second volume, St. Ildefonso is called Idel- 
fonso. In the index to the same volume, James A. Bayard (the 
elder) is referred to as Thomas Bayard. In the third volume, 
p. 355, Mr. Garnett of Virginia, (whose name is correctly given in 
a foot-note on the next page), is called Garrett. And as an ex- 
ample of hasty writing, where a slight revision would work great 
improvement, we may take a sentence on pp. 233-4, where it is 
said that: ‘Had the soil been broken up among small farmers 
and tilled with economy, the yellow soil might have yielded bet- 
ter reward.’”’ But we mention these only in the interest of a 
future revision, and with some reference to our desire to show 
that we have attentively read much of the work. They, and any 
similar slips there may be, are altogether trivial, and not to be 
considered as qualifying in any appreciable degree the many 
merits of the history. 


Books FOR THE HOLIDAY TRADE. 

We have elsewhere separately reviewed the J. B. Lippincott 
specialty of the season, ‘‘A Mosaic,” which has certain interesting 
and unusual characteristics. Thomas Buchanan Read’s famous 
poem, “ Sheridan’s Ride,” has been issued again in holiday shape, 
by the same publishers, with eight engravings on wood from de- 
signs especially prepared for this edition. The names of the art- 
ists are not given. A finer work, in its art features, is another of 
the poems of M. B. M. Toland. This is an Indian tale of Cali- 
fornia, entitled, ‘‘ Tisayac of the Yosemite.” As a piece of book- 
making, the volume is very handsome. It contains fourteen prin- 
cipal designs by Will H. Low, John J. Boyle, Frederick Dielman, 
Herman Simon, and others, and various smaller pieces, all of a 
daintily suggestive sort. Buyers are not likely to find a prettier 
Christmas book than this. 

Another of the holiday issues of the J. B. Lippincott Company 
is “ English Poems” illustrated with etchings by M. M. Taylor. 
The poems selected are from the standard poets: Wordsworth, 
Cowper, Burns, Alan Cunningham, Scott, Shelley, and others; and 
Mr. Taylor’s full-page pictures, five in number, illustrate “ Even- 
ing,” “The Lazy Mist,” “The Rural Walk,” ;‘ Autumn,” and 
“Winter.” All of these are good, and one or two of them have 
exceptional art value. ($2.50.) 

““Baby’s Kingdom,” designed and illustrated by Annie F. 
Cox, (Boston: Lee & Shepard) is a sweet idea very neatly carried 
out. We have hereany mother’s story of the growth of any baby, 
chronicled as memories for grown-up days. Crattily prepared 
blanks give opportunity for the recording of such momentous 
events as baby’s first step, first tooth, first walk, first words ; his 
birthdays, his ailments, his weight at various periods; gifts made 
his lordship, places for inserting successive portraits of his maj- 
esty, etc. Many a young mother will think this quite the book of 
the season. Another of the issues of Messrs. Lee & Shepard is a 
new collection of the original designs of Margaret Macdonald 
Pullman, collected under the general title, “Summerland.” The 
pictures are landscapes of the summer season, meadows, country 
by-ways, and picturesque “ bits” of scenery on upland and sea- 
shore, the pages containing these being alternated with pretty de- 
signs of foliage and flower. The engraving is on wood under the 
direction of Mr. George T. Andrews, and Mrs. (?) Pullman has 
prefixed to the work a graceful preface and a poetical prelude. 

Messrs, Roberts Brothers, Boston, have an interesting volume, 
“Our New England,” made of descriptive prose text by Mr. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, with poetical selections interspersed, inter- 
leaved with characteristic views in photogravure. These views 
are from actual life, and many of them will be very welcome re- 
minders to those who are lovers of New England, while Mr. 
Mabie’s acute and graceful comments and interpretations will 
add much to the possessor’s satisfaction. He takes a deep inter- 
est in the farm house life, for,as he says: ‘‘ There was never any- 
thing vulgar about the old New England farm-house, nor in the 
life which it sheltered. Simplicity and sincerity make vulgarity 
impossible.” The publishers have made of this a very charming 
volume, in all particulars. ($5 00.) 

Messrs. Estes & Lauriat offer an oblong quarto, “ Dreams of 
the Sea,” the illustrations in lithograph, in color. There are 
poetical extracts selected from Whittier and Richard Henry Dana, 
and from Heine. The pictures have a distinct mark of poetical 
feeling, with a thread of religious earnestness running through it, 
and the volume will be welcomed by many seekers after a suitable 
gift. ($2.50.) 

“ The Cupid Calendar” consists of a series of fac-similes of 
water color designs by Mrs. J. Pauline Sumter, one for each 
month in 1891, accompanying the record of weeks and days, ete., 
and semi-bound by nickel chains and rings. The idea is rather 
clever but the color printing is so poor as to measureably defeat 
the artist’s intent. (New York: Frederick A. Stokes & Bro.) 
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RECENT JUVENILE Books. 

Mr. Trowbridge is always an acceptable writer for boys. His 
spirit is hearty, and his appreciation of what boys will understand 
andlikeistrue. His latest story is ‘‘ The Kelp Gatherers,” whose 
scene is laid on the Coast of Maine, and in which we have adven- 
ture, humor, and not a little quiet enforcement of moral les- 
sons. (Boston: Lee & Shepard.) 

“The Story Hour,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora A. 
Smith, has the sub-title of “ A Book for the Home and the Kinder- 
garten,’”’ and includes a series of stories, to be read to children. 
Some of them cross into the old realm of Fairyland, but others 
are simple little narratives of real life; and two tell of “ Little 
George Washington,” and ‘‘Great George Washington.” One, 
“Benjy in Beastland,” is an adaptation from Mrs. Ewing, (to 
whose name always be honor among the readers and lovers of 
juvenile literature), and another, ‘“ The Porcelain Stove,” has 
been adapted from a book by “ Ouida.” Mrs, Wiggin contributes 
a very interesting and suggestive introductory chapter, discussing 
the value of the Story as an educational influence. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

A volume in the same general line is “ Kindergartén Stories 
and Morning Talks,” written and compiled by Sara E. Wiltse. 
These stories are arranged for the whole school year, beginning 
with the first week in September, and ending with the third week 
in June. They are intended, the editor says, for a series of texts 
upon which the teacher may elaborate, and in preparing them 
she has taken large liberties with the originals, some of which are 
old and familiar friends, as for example Miss Phelps’s poem, “ A 
Hebrew Legend,” and Dr. Hale’s sketch, ‘‘ Our Daily Bread.” 
The result is a practically useful little companion for the Kinder- 
garten teacher. (Boston: Ginn & Co.) 

Messrs. Estes & Lauriat, Boston, issue annually at this season, 
a series of works for young people which always are popular. 
One of these is the “ Zigzag Journeys,” by Mr. Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, of the Youth’s Companion. Any one who helps largely in 
making up that phenomenally successful publication must know 
how to please young people, and these books of imaginary travel 
have a large sale, over a quarter of a million copies, the publish- 
ers state, having been sold of the previous issues. The present 
journey is in “‘ The Great Northwest,”—the region chiefly north 
and west of the great lakes of America. It is, as usual, liberally 
illustrated. 

Another of the Estes & Lauriat annual issues is the “ Vassar 
Girls ” series, by Elizabeth W. Champney. The three young wo- 
men from Vassar spend their summer vacations in a traveling tour, 
and their experiences are always made vivid and interesting in 
these volumes. This time it is to Switzerland they go, and it 
needs not be said how interesting the account of a trip there may 
be made, by competent hands. The illustrations are in part by 
“ Champ.” 

The “ Little Ones Annual,” edited by ‘‘ Oliver Optic,” has re- 
ceived a large share of attention and expenditure on the part of 
the publishers, Messrs. Estes & Lauriat. It has 405 illustrations, 
of which 370 are drawn expressly for it by good artists. ‘ Over 
seven thousand five hundred dollars,” the publishers say, “ are 
yearly expended in the production of the new volume.” 





A Mosaic. By the Artists’ Fund Society of Philadelphia. Edited 
by Harrison 8. Morris. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
1890. Large 8vo. Cloth, $7.50. 

There was a time when the return of each holiday season 
brought with it a number of what were very appropriately called 
““Center-table volumes.” These were usually characterized by 
a luxurious outward aspect and a paucity of literary contents. 
Indeed the man of bookish instincts turned away from them as 
from a product which made no appeal to his critical faculty, and 
merely offended his esthetic sense. Happily, a higher standard 
of judgment has brought about a change ; and in those editions-de- 
luxe which are put forth by leading houses to-day we see an evi- 
dent attempt to satisfy the mind as well as tocatch theeye. That 
the successful combination of the elements of mechanical beauty 
and literary excellence demands skill, may be admitted ; that such 
combination is attainable, the volume under notice sufficiently 

roves. 

. In this ‘“‘ Mosaic” twenty-one paintings of distinctive merit 

have been so grouped as to lend to one another the advantages of 

pleasing contrast and artistic arrangement. The artists whose 
work has gone to the formation of the volume are Messrs. Frank 

L. Kirkpatrick, George C. Lambdin, James B. Sword, Fred. James, 

Hermann Simon, William T. Richards, H. T. Cariss, George B. 

Wood, E. B. Bensell, W. H. Willcox, George Wright, Henry 

Thouron, F. DeB. Richards, N. H. Trotter, Isaac L. Williams, W. 

A. Porter, F. F. DeCrano, J. W. Lauderbach, Thomas B. Craig, 

Colin C. Cooper, Jr., and Carl Weber. Each of the pictures is 








preceded by a bit of appropriate verse and followed by one or 
more paragraphs of editorial comment, and it is to this latter fea- 
ture that the book is indebted for an individual quality which ren- 


ders it unique. The editor, Mr. Harrison S. Morris, upon whom 
the literary execution has entirely devolved, has brought to his 
work not only a delicate critical judgment, but that nice percep- 
tion of artistic feeling which enables him to say precisely the right 
word. Hence, his commentary, while admirably fulfilling its pri- 
mary purpose of exposition, serves as a nexus through which unity 
is secured and the book made homogeneous and intellectually 
compact. How fully he has entered into the atmosphere of his 
subjects may be appreciated by reading his comment upon such 
works as the marines of Mr. Richards and Mr. Sword, or Mr. C. 
C. Cooper’s “The End of the Day,” or Mr. W. A. Porter’s ‘Where 
Wild Blackberries Grow.” They all evince that sympathy without 
which no really worthy critical estimate is possible. And indeed 
the paintings whose reproductions here appear, deserve just such 
treatment. They are very worthy examples of American art at 
its best, and though an expression of preference would perhaps be 
invidious, it may be said that there are several here whose posses- 
sion would greatly enrich any collection. The vignette, drawn by 
Mr. Stephen G. Ferris, is an attractive conception of “ Art,” exe- 
cuted with originality and force. 

As a piece of book-making this “ Mosaic” calls for more than 
passing notice, and if we mistake not, the J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany will, through its publication, add materially to a reputation 


’ which has already placed them in the front rank among American 
H. W. 


producers of high-class book-work. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


N? one knew more intimately the inside facts of American pol- 

itics in the period 1860-70, especially in the West, (not the 
far West), than Mr. David R. Locke. The man who could write 
the best of the ‘‘ Nasby ”’ letters did not want knowledge of the 
means and methods by which political results were reached, even 
to the end of the details which are least pleasing to the moralist. 
In the posthumous novel which has just been published, from his 
pen, “‘ The Demagogue,” he draws with vigorous strokes a strong 
figure, Caleb Mason, the Ohio Congressman. This is a man, born 
in poverty, encountering as he rises all the dislike and opposition 
of those who know his origin, but succeeding by sheer force of 
native ability. Fertile in resource, quick in movement, unscrupu- 
lous as to methods, strong of will, eloquent of speech, this man be- 
comes the demagogue of his district, and holds its affairs in his 
grasp until at length the structure of political corruption and per- 
sonal dishonesty which he has reared breaks down. There are 
other well-drawn characters in the story, including his wife, who 
marries him out of ambiton, and hates him and abandons him 
in the midst of tbe final catastrophe ; Gleason, the young lawyer, 
who for a time serves under Mason, but breaks away in time to 
save himself; and Dr. Blanchard, who in vain seeks to lead the 
better side of the party against Mason’s demoralizing rule. The 
value of the book lies in its portrayal of the Demagogue himself, 
and in its vivid recital of the means by which he obtained and 
held power. It is worth attention as a scientific study of a seri- 
ously important side of American politics. (Boston: Lee and 
Shepard.) 





Mr. Henry Adams’s vigorous and interesting “‘ History of the 
United States,” which began with the inauguration of President 
Jefferson, and is planned to extend, (in nine volumes) to the end 
of Madison’s Administration in 1817, has now six volumes issued. 
The last two cover the first term of President Madison ; the three 
which are yet in press will deal with his second. In the two be- 
fore us, Volumes V. and VI. of the series,Mr. Adams has a differ- 
ent, and in some respects less attractive period, to deal with than 
that which occupied him in those which preceded. Jefferson is a 
figure so rich in suggestiveness to the historical writer or student ; 
he is capable of being imagined and described so differently ; it is 
possible for sincere men to regard him in so wide a range of view, 
—on the one hand as an iuspired political philosopher, on the other 
as a shallow demagogue; that a historian so keen as Mr. Adams 
takes up the theme witb a zest which is evident in his pages. But 
Mr. Madison followed in very different fashion. There is little 
romance about him; the hard facts of his first term were the trials 
of a situation which he could not avoid, and for which he was not, 
in large measure, responsible, the sufferings of the young republic, 
with its frame not yet well knit, and its strength hardly begun to 
develop, at the hands of the two great powers of Europe who 
were locked in the deadly embrace of a tremendous war. With 
these facts Mr. Adams deals, as usual, very ably: he devotes a 
great deal of time and space to the analysis of the diplomatic op- 
erations, and draws out their secrets with an unsparing hand. 
Indeed it is this unsparing keenness of view and precision of an- 
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alysis which were shown in his account of Jefferson’s eight years, 
that form the impressive features of the present additions. His 
own theories are little disclosed, but he deals in turn with the 
Administration’s supporters, the Malcontents, and the Federalists 
in a way which leaves us wondering in the end where it was that 
enough vigor and enough ability were found to save the Republic. 
(New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 





We have heretofore noticed at length the first seven volumes of 
that great work on American history of which Mr. Justin Winsor is 
the editor,and Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston,the publish- 
ers, ‘‘ The Narrative and Critical History of America.” The eighth 
volume, completing the work, has now appeared, a large octavo of 
over 600 pages. It deals with “The Later History of British, 
Spanish, and Portuguese America,” and hence gives us a mass of 
facts about several countries with which the people of the United 
States are nearly associated, and concerning which they know 
comparatively little. Canada on the north, Mexico on the south, 
Brazil but a little distance away, are examples which represent 
the weight of the case. 

As in the preceding volumes the plan in this has been to pre- 
sent special chapters by writers of acknowledged ability, particu- 
larly acquainted with the subjects they treat. Rev. Dr. George E. 
Ellis writes of ‘‘ The Hudson’s Bay Company,” as an important 
part of the Canadian narrative; Mr. Charles C. Smith of ‘‘ Arctic 
Explorations in the 18th and 19th Centuries,”—a narrative al- 
most unequalled in the world’s annals of heroic adventure ; Mr. 
George Bryce describes ‘‘ Canada from 1763 to 1867”; Mr. Winsor 
himself gives an exhaustive chapter on ‘Spanish North Amer- 
ica”; and Mr. Clements R. Markham follows this with ‘‘ Colonial 
History of South America and the Wars of Independence.” Ap- 
pended to each chapter are supplementary ones,—as in the preced- 
ing volumes of the work,—giving abundant details of bibliog- 
raphy, and critical suggestions that illuminate the subject. The 
student who has this volume at hand, if he does not find in it all 
he wants, is told where he may look farther. 

As was the case with the other volumes, this is richly illus- 
trated from cover to cover : there are portraits of persons, views of 
places, diagrams, plans,and maps by the score. Finally, there is 
a Chronological Conspectus of the whole subject, and fifty pages 
of a general index, whose fullness and thoroughness fitly mark 
the close of this splendid work. 





One of the latest issues of the extensive school-book pub- 
lishers, the American Book Company, is an “‘ Easy Latin Method,” 
by Prof. Albert Harkness, who thus adds another to his long list 
of grammars and beginners’ books in both Greek and Latin. As 
far as can be judged without the aid of actual class-room experi- 
ence, this latest work of the veteran author and editor is among 
his best. Its aim is to supply an elementary grammar, a series of 
exercises in speaking and writing, and such an amount of prose 
text as will render the reading of Cesar and Nepos a matter 
‘ of comparative ease. We think the gradation of the les- 
sons is well managed, and the exercises and vocabularies are 
copious, both of which are essential to thoroughness. There is a 
disposition throughout to approach the language on its practical 
side as a vehicle of thought, and to include as small an amount of 
grammatical detail as is consistent with thoroughness, It has 
been recognized that rule-giving with exhaustive enumerations of 
exceptions have value and interest to him only who has had con- 
siderable experience in reading, and are consequently unfit food 
for beginners. 

Other features of the book are the illustrations, consisting of 
four colored plates and numerous engravings, and the tables of 
English derivatives from the Latin words which form the vocabu- 
laries. The latter feature we especially commend, as the relation 
of our own words to those of the Latin tongue is, for the student, 
one of the best sources of a living interest in the Latin language 
and literature. With this in mind, we think the tables of English 
derivatives in the present work might have been made fuller, 
without, on the other hand, including such derivations as are ob- 
scure or indirect. For example, we think tacit should have been 
given as derived from taceo (p. 72); jocund as from jucundus, 
(p. 50); vision, from video, (p. 173), ete. The low price at which 
the company is enabled to sell this book, and its unusual merit 
for teaching purposes, ought to give it a wide circulation. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


‘er third and concluding volume of ‘‘The Truth about the 

Mexican Expedition ” has lately appeared in Paris. It con- 
tains a recital of the last days of the French occupation as well as 
a description of the bloody drama of Queretaro. As in the pre- 


ceding volumes, unpublished documents and curious revelations 





abound, so much so that it may well be believed that the title of 
tbe work is thoroughly exact. We may recall that the materials 
for this work were collected by M. Ernest Louet, chief paymaster 
of the expedition. At his death they were confided to M. Paul 
Gaulot, who has edited the three volumes. 

F. A. Brockhaus, Leipzig, has just issued the first volume of 
an encyclopedia in the Russian language, edited by Prof. J. E. 
Andrejewskij, of St. Petersburg. This is the first undertaking of 
the kind for the Russian people which promises to end success- 
fully, all other attempts in Russia having ended disastrously. 
The work will probably be completed in sixteen or eighteen vol- 
umes, each to be fully illustrated, and furnished with maps on the 
plan of Brockhaus’s famous “‘ Conversations-Lexikon.” 

The statement which has gone round the papers, that Prince 
Bismarck is engaged upon a “ Life of the Emperor William I.,” 
is now declared to be pure fiction. Prince Bismarck’s literary 
work (when he really begins iv) is to take the form of writing or 
dictating his own ‘‘ Memoirs,” but up to the present time he has 
not completed the arrangement of his vast collection of letters 
and papers, 

Messrs, Estes & Lauriat announce that they have in press, in 
connection with the Browning Society of London, Robert Brown- 
ing’s prose “ Life of Strafford,” with an introduction by J. B. 
Firth, and preface by F. J. Furnivall. It will contain two appen- 
dixes, in which will appear interesting documents concerning the 
life of Strafford, most of which will be new to the public. 

A volume of poetry by a Canadian lady, Mrs. J. W. F. Harri- 
son (“‘ Seranus’’), is announced as shortly to appear with the title 
“Pine, Rose, and Fleur de Lis.” Many of the leading litterateurs 
of Canada, it is stated, have sent in their names as subscribers. 

Mr. Daniel Greenleaf Thompson has written an elaborate es- 
say on “‘ The Philosophy of Fiction in Literature,” in which the 
principles of the novelist art are examined in detail, while espe- 
cial attention is paid to the consideration of the moral aspects of 
the novel, and of its influence for good or evil. The book will be 
published shortly by Longmans, Green & Co. 

The J. B. Lippincott Co. will issue the sixth volume of their 
edition of Chambers’s Encyclopedia this week, (December 6). It 
extends from Humber to Malta. A marked feature is the unusu- 
ally large number of American articles, the excellence of its 
maps and illustrations. 

Mr. Inazo Nitobe, the Japanese writer, speaks in terms of high 
appreciation of Dr. William Elliot Griffis’s well-known book on 
Japan, ‘“‘ The Mikado’s Empire,” which he says is by far the best 
American work on the subject. 

Our new “ American Academy of Political and Social Science,” 
whose headquarters and publication are in Philadelphia, has been 
making a specialty of the Railroad Problem in all its ramifica- 
tions. The July number of its proceedings contained a full ac- 
count of the extraordinary change in railway passenger tariffs re- 
cently introduced into Hungary—the “‘ Zone”’ system. The Janu- 
ary number will contain a full account of the system just intro- 
duced into Austria. 

A cheap edition, in paper covers, of the striking book, “ An 
Appeal to Pharaoh,” issued anonymously last spring, will be put 
out by the publishers, Messrs. Fords, Howard & Hulbert. In con- 
nection with the announcement, they state that the authorship,— 
which had been ascribed to a great variety of people, from Sena- 
tor Morgan of Alabama, on one hand, to Mr. George W. Cable, 
on the other,—belongs to Mr. Carlyle McKinley, an editorial 
writer on the Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier. 

“A Successful Man,” soon to be issued by J. B. Lippincott 
Company, is a story of social life in New York city, told with un- 
usual force, directness, and wit. It is by the author of ‘ A Diplo- 
mat’s Diary,’’ which caused quite a sensation in literary and 
fashionable circles, and is still in brisk demand, six editions hav- 
ing been printed. The same publishers announce a new story, 
entitled, ‘ Patience,” by Anna B. Warner, who with her sister 
Susan, (who died in 1885), was the joint author of those wide-read 
books, ‘‘ Queechy,” “ The Wide, Wide World,” ete. 

Friederich Spielhagen has fully recovered his health, and is 
preparing a drama, ‘‘ In eiserner Zeit,” to be performed shortly at 
Frankfort, Vienna, and Berlin. 

That indefatigable literary worker, Rev. A. J. Church, has 
ready a volume entitled “‘ Scenes Connected with the Life of Al- 
fred, Lord Tennyson,” which Seeley & Co., London, will issue, il- 
lustrated with fourteen copper-plates, and many other engravings, 
from drawings by Mr. Edward Hull. 

Jean Ingelow now lives in retirement with her mother, in 
Kensington, England. She is fifty-five years old, and has never 
—=" She writes but little, and devotes her time to charitable 
work. 
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Messrs. A. M. Thayer & Co., Boston, announce that they have 
been favored by Gen. Benjamin F. Butler with the contract to 
publish his forthcoming work, his memoirs and personal recollec- 
tions, which will be published under the title of “‘ Butler’s Book.” 
This will be exclusively a subscription book, and will be ready 
for delivery in the summer of next year. It will be sold at a very 
low price, and will be, it is promised, ‘‘ a literary bombshell, and 
a book that will become one of the literary headlights.” 


The Worthington Co., New York, announce for immediate 
publication ‘“‘ A Russian Country House,” by Carl Detlef, trans- 
lated by Mrs. J. W. Davis. 


Messrs. Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., announce a number of 
immediate issues. Among them are ‘Aust Dorothy,” an Old 
Virginia plantation story, by Margaret J. Preston ; ‘The Varia- 
tions of Calvinism,” by Henry J. Van Dyke; ‘“ Our Father’s 
Kingdom,” by ex-President Julius H. Seelye; “‘ The Hittites,” by 
John Campbell, M. A.; and a large-paper abridgment of Alfred 
Edersheim’s ‘Jesus the Messiah,” with 24 photograph illustra- 
tions. 

A new American novel, entitled ‘‘ Diana’s Livery,” is an- 
nounced for immediate publication by Harper & Brothers. The 
author is Eva Wilder McGlasson, and the scene of the story is lo- 
cated in a Shaker community in Kentucky. 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce that they will pub- 
lish the American edition of the much-talked-of Talleyrand 
memoirs. The work is to be complete in five volumes, the first 
of which is expected to be in readiness early in the new year, the 
others following at intervals of a few weeks. As previously an- 
nounced, a specimen chapter from each volume is to appear in 
the Century magazine in advance of the publication of the com- 
plete volume. The volumes have been prepared for the press 
under the supervision of the Duc de Broglie, who is the present 
owner of the manuscripts. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


| oe? F,. W. PUTNAM, the well-known Permanent Secretary 

of the American Association, recently made an interesting 
discovery which furnishes fresh evidence in support of the theory 
that man in America was contemporaneous with the mammoth. 
In a communication to the Boston Society of Natural History, 
Prof. Putnam describes a shell found by him in the State of Dela- 
ware. Upon a portion of this shell is scratched the rude outline 
of what without doubt represents a mammoth. The shell was 
found under peat, and near by were human bones, charcoal, bones 
of animals, and stone implements. 





The awards of medals at the Anniversary meeting of the Brit- 
ish Royal Society, December lst, were as follows: The Copley 
medal to Prof. Simon Newcomb, for his contributions to gravita- 
tional astronomy ; the Rumford medal to Prof. Heinrich Hertz, 
for his work in electro-magnetic radiation ; a Royal medal to Prof. 
David Ferrier, for his researches in the localization of cerebral 
functions ; a Royal medal to Dr. John Hopkinson, for his researches 
in magnetism and electricity; the Davy medal to Prof. Emil 
Fischer, for his discoveries in organic chemistry ; and the first 
Darwin medal to Dr, Alfred Russell Wallace, for his independent 
origination of the theory of the origin of species by natural se- 
lection. 





Prof. Alexander Agassiz, in a late Bulletin of the Museum of 
Comparative Zodlogy at Harvard College, makes a report of some 
recent investigations made by him to determine the rate of growth 
of corals under different conditions. A number of pieces of coral 
taken from the sub-marine cable laid between Havana and Key 
West, were obtained. From the date of the laying of the cable, 
it is ascertained that the corals cannot be of more than seven 
years’ growth. Several of the specimens belong to species whose 
rates of growth had not previously been recorded, and a study is 
made of the depth of water, food supply, and other conditions 
which prevail in the locality in which the corals were found. Of 
course, it is possible that the specimens are of less than seven 
years’ growth, but Prof. Agassiz states that swarms of coral em- 
bryos are found in the surrounding waters, and it is not probable 
that more than a very short time passed before some of these 
found lodgment upon the cable. 





A meeting of the American Branch of the Society for Psy- 
chical Research was held in Boston, at the quarters of the Boston 
Society of Natural History, on December 2nd. There was a good 
attendance of members and associates. - Prof. William James, who 
presided, said that the society was now on a prosperous basis so 
far as concerned membership, those who joined in the hope of be- 
ing immediately treated to some sensational or supernatural phe- 
nomena having dropped out, while those who remain, and the 








later accessions, have become members purely from interest in 
the objects of the society. The main dfficulty was in lack of 
money. The Secretary, Mr. Richard Hodgson, read a report by 
Prof. Oliver Lodge, F. R. S., on some sittings with Mrs. Piper, the 
Boston medium, while in Loudon. Prof. Lodge found that cer- 
tain of the communications made by Mrs. Piper, while in the 
trance state could not be ascribed to any trickery on her part, and 
she imparted knowledge whose source was beyond the reach of 
the most careful investigation. It will be remembered that the 
organization as a branch of the English Society was made a short 
time ago, after the disbandment, chiefly from lack of support of 
the American Society for Psychical Research ; and those inter- 
ested in the progress of psychological study in the United States 
will be glad to note the above as signs of activity in the new or- 
ganization. 





Besides the party which has just completed the survey of the 
regions in the neighborhood of Mt. St. Elias, including an attempt- 
ed determination of the height of that mountain, the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey has sent out two other survey 
parties to Alaska. One of these, under the leadership of Mr. Tur- 
ner, is now at St. Michaels, Alaska, and the other party, under 
McGrath will winter on the Upper Yukon. The Superintendent 
of the Survey is advised that both parties are in good health, and 
have plentiful supplies. 





In a paragraph just given, it was mentioned that at the Anni- 
versary Meeting of the Royal Society, December Ist, the Rumford 
Medal was awarded to Prof. Heinrich Hertz, for his work in 
electro-magnetic radiation. In a communication to the recent 
Congress of German Naturalists and Physicians at Heidelberg, 
(translated and reprinted in the Popular Science Monthly for De- 
cember) Prof. Hertz describes a few of the experiments made 
by him in the radiation of electrical forces, for which the award 
of the Rumford Medal was made. The importance of these ex- 
periments lies in the fact that they establish that the behavior of 
electrical forces when radiated is in all respects the same as that 
of a beam of light, the well-known laws of optics applying abso- 
lutely to the conduct of the electric waves. This is regarded as 
establishing beyond question the identity of light and electricity, 
making the former an electrical phenomenon. 





A circular was issued last summer by Prof. E. C. Pickering, 
of the Harvard College Observatory, announcing the gift by Miss 
Bruce of six thousand dollars for the aiding of astronomical re- 
search. Prof. Pickering now issues a second circular, which states 
that eighty-four applications for aid were received, and with the ad- 
vice of the donor, the entire sum has been divided so as to aid the 
following undertakings: Professor W. W. Payne, director of the 
Charleton College Observatory, for illustrations of the Sidereal 
Messenger ; Professor Simon Newcomb, for discussion of contact 
observations of Venus during its transits in 1874 and 1882; Dr. J. 
Plassmann, Warendorf, for printing observations of meteors and 
variable stars; Professor H. Bruns, treasurer of the Astronomische 
Gesellschaft, for the preparation of tables for computing the ele- 
ments of the asteroids; Professor J. J. Astrand, director of the 
Observatory, Bergen, Norway, for tables for solving Kepler’s 
problem; Professor J. C. Adams, director of the Cambridge Ob- 
servatory, England, for a spectroscope for the 27-inch telescope of 
the Cambridge Observatory ; Professor A. Hirsch, secretary of the 
International Geodetic Association, to send an expedition to the 
Sandwich Islands to study the annual variation, if any, in latitude ; 
H. H. Turner, Esq., assistant in Greenwich Observatory, for pre- 
paring tables for computing star corrections ; Professor Edward S. 
Holden, director of the Lick Observatory, for reduction of meri- 
dian observations of Struve stars; Professor Lewis Swift, director 
of the Warner Observatory, for photographic apparatus for 15- 
inch telescope ; Professor Norman Pogson, director of Madras Ob- 
servatory, for publication of old observations of variable stars, 
planets, and asteroids ; Dr. Ludwig Struve, astronomer at Dorpat 
Observatory, for reduction of observations of occultations during 
the lunar eclipse of Jan. 28, 1888; Dr. David Gill, director of the 
Observatory of the Cape of Good Hope, (1) for reduction of helio- 
meter observations of asteroids, (2) for apparatus for engraving star 
charts ; Professor A. Safarik, Prague, for a photometer for measur- 
ing variable stars; Professor Henry A. Rowland, Johns Hopkins 
University, for identification of metals in the solar spectrum. Of 
the remaining replies, many describe wants no less urgent than 
those named above, and Prof. Pickering has been placed in pos- 
session of reliable information regarding the present needs of 
astronomers. A number ofthe applications made to Prof. Picker- 
ing have been met by special gifts from private individuals, and 
the report properly calls attention to the very important results 
© — which may be attained by the gift of a few thousand 

ollars. 
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THF TARIFF AND RECIPROCITY. 
From the Message of Presideut Harrison. 


} ieee promising influences have been in some degree checked 

by the surprising and very unfavorable monetary events 
which have recently taken place in England. It is gratifying to 
know that these did not grow in any degree out of the financial re- 
lations of London with our people or out of any discredit attached 
to our securities held in that market. The return of our bonds 
and stocks was caused by a money stringency in England, not by 
any loss of value or credit in the securities themselves. We could 
not, however, wholly escape the ill effects of a foreign monetary 
agitation accompanied by such extraordinary incidents as charac- 
terized this. Itis not believed, however, that these evil incidents, 
which have for the time unfavorably affected values in this country, 
can long withstand the strong, safe, and wholesome influences 
which are operating to give to our people profitable returns in all 
branches of legitimate trade and industry. The apprehension that 
our tariff may again and at once be subjected to important general 
changes would undoubtedly add a depressing influence of the most 
serious character. 

The general tariff act has only partially gone into cperation, 
some of its important provisions being limited to take effect at 
dates yet in the future. The general provisions of the law have 
been in force less than sixty days. Its permanent effects upon 
trade and prices still largely stand in conjecture. It is curious to 
note that the advance in the prices of articles wholly unaffected by 
the tariff act was by many hastily ascribed to that act. Notice 
was not taken of the fact that the general tendency of the markets 
was upward from influences wholly apart from the recent tariff leg- 
islation. The enlargement of our currency by the Silver bill un- 
doubtedly gave an upward tendency to trade and had a marked 
effect on prices; but this natural and desired effect of the silver 
legislation was by many erroneously attributed to the tariff act. 

There is neither wisdom nor justice in the suggestion that the 
subject of tariff revision shall be again opened before this law has 
had a fair trial. It*is quite true that every tariff schedule is sub- 
ject to objections. No bill was ever framed, I suppose, that in all 
of its rates and classifications had the full approval even of a party 
caucus. Such legislation is always and necessarily the product of 
compromise as to details, and the present law is no exception. 
But in its general scope and effect I think it will justify the sup- 
port of those who believe that American legislation should con- 
serve and defend American trade and the wages of American 
workmen. 

The misinformation as to the terms of the act which has been 
so widely disseminated at home and abroad will be corrected by 
experience, and the evil auguries as to its results confounded by 
the market reports, the savings banks, international trade bal- 
ances, and the general prosperity of our people. Already we be- 
gin to hear from abroad and from our custom houses that the pro- 
hibitory effect upon importations imputed to the act is not justi- 
fied. The imports at the port of New York for the first three 
weeks of November were nearly 8 per cent. greater than for the 
same period of 1889, and 29 per cent. greater than in the same 
period of 1888. And so far from being an act to limit exports, I 
confidently believe that under it we shall secure a larger and more 
profitable participation in foreign trade than we have ever en- 
joyed, and that we shall recover a proportionate participation in 
the ocean carrying trade of the world. 

The criticisms of the bill that have come to us from foreign 
sources may well be rejected for repugnancy. If these critics 
really believe that the adoption by us of a free trade policy, or of 
tariff rates having reference solely to revenue, would diminish the 
participation of their own countries in the commerce of the world, 
their advocacy and promotion by speech and other forms of or- 
ganized effort of this movement among our people is a rare exhi- 
bition of unselfishness in trade. And, on the other hand, if they 
sincerely believe that the adoption of a protective tariff policy by 
this country inures to their profit and our hurt, it is noticeably 
strange that they should lead the outcry against the authors of a 
policy so helpful to their countrymen, and crown with their favors 
those who would snatch from them a substantial share of a trade 
with other lands already inadequate to their necessities. 

There is no disposition among any of our people to promote 
prohibitory or retaliatory legislation. Our policies are adopted 
not to the hurt of others, but to secure for ourselves those advan- 
tages that fairly grow out of our favored position as a nation. 
Our form of government, with its incident of universal suffrage, 
makes it imperative that we shall save our working people from 
the agitations and distresses which scant work and wages that have 
no margin for comfort always beget. But after all this is done it 
will be found that our markets are open to friendly commercial 
exchanges of enormous value to the other Great Powers. 

From the time of my induction into office the duty of using 





every power and influence given by law to the Executive Depart- 
ment for the development of larger markets for our products, es- 
pecially our farm products, has been kept constantly in mind, and 
no effort has been or will be spared to promote that end. We are 
under no disadvantage in any foreign narket, except that we pay 
our workmen and workwomen better wages than are paid else- 
where—better abstractly, better relatively to the cost of the nec- 
essaries of life. Ido not doubt that a very largely increased for- 
eign trade is accessible to us without bartering for it either our 
home market or such products of the farm and shop as our peo- 
ple can supply. 

In many of the products of wood and iron, and in meats and 
breadstuffs, we have advantages that only need better facilities of 
intercourse and transportation to secure for them large foreign 
markets. The reciprocity clause of the tariff act wisely and ef- 
fectively opens the way to secure a large reciprocal trade in ex- 
change for the free admission to our ports of certain products. 
The right of independent nations to make special reciprocal trade 
concessions is well established, and does not impair either the 
comity due to other powers or what is known as the “ favored- 
nation clause,’ so generally found in commercial treaties. What 
is given to one for an adequate agreed consideration cannot be 
claimed by another freely. The state of the revenues was such that 
we could dispense with any import duties upon coffee, tea, hides, 
and the lower grades of sugar and molasses. That the large ad- 
vantage resulting to the countries producing and exporting these 
articles by placing them on the free list entitled us to expect a 
fair return in the way of custom concessions upon articles exported 
by us to them was so obvious that to have gratuitously abandoned 
this opportunity to enlarge our trade would have been an unpar- 
donable error. 

There were but two methods of maintaining control of this 
question open to Congress,—to place all of these articles upon the 
dutiable list, subject to such treaty agreements as could be secured, 
or to place them all presently upon the free list, but subject to the 
reimposition of specified duties if the countries from which we re- 
ceived them should refuse to give us suitable reciprocal benefits. 
This latter method, I think, possesses great advantages. It ex- 
presses in advance the consent of Congress to reciprocity arrange- 
ments affecting these products, which must otherwise have been 
delayed and unascertained until each treaty was ratified by the 
Senate and the necessary legislation enacted by Congress. Experi- 
ence has shown that some treaties looking to reciprocal trade have 
failed to secure a two-thirds vote in the Senate for ratification, and 
others having passed that stage have for years awaited the concur- 
rence of the House and Senate in such modifications of our rev- 
enue laws as was necessary to give effect to their provisions. We 
now have the concurrence of both houses in advance in a distinct 
and definite offer of free entry to our ports of specific articles. 
The Executive is not required to deal in conjecture as to what 
Congress will accept. Indeed, this reciprocity provision is more 
than an offer. Our part of the bargain is complete ; delivery has 
been made; and when the countries from which we receive sugar, 
coffee, tea, and hides have placed on their free lists such of our 
products as shall be agreed upon as an equivalent for our conces- 
sion, a proclamation of that fact completes the transaction ; and in 
= meantime our own people have free sugar, tea, coffee, and 

ides. 

The indications thus far given are very hopeful of early and 
favorable action by the countries from which we receive our large 
imports of coffee and sugar, and it is confidently believed that if 
steam communication with these countries can be promptly im- 
proved and enlarged, the next year will show a most gratifying in- 
crease in our exports of breadstuffs and provisions, as well as of 
some important lines of manufactured goods. 





CURRENT EXCERPTS. 
ENGLISH ART IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Theodore Child, in Harper’s Magazine. 
= future years, when we walk through the rooms devoted to the 

English painters in the National Gallery, we shall sum up the 
history of the art of the century in a few broad sentences. We 
shall find that the mass of the English painters have relied simply 
upon nature, and persistently contented themselves with portrait- 
ure, the sentimental drama of daily life, and the patient transcrip- 
tion of the phenomena of sea, sky, and landscape. At the begin- 
ning of the century we shall notice that some painters named 
Barry, Fuseli, West, and Haydon, were haunted by poetic ambi- 
tion, and imagined that it was possible to begin where Raphael 
and Michael Angelo had left off, and so continue to interest man- 
kind by the re-arrangement of lifeless formule and worn-out con- 
ventions. The productions of these men remain, however, mere 
historical curiosities. Then we shall observe a change in the cur- 
rent ideals of art and the appropriation of new stores of poetry 
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and romance, of national legend and universal myth. But amidst 
the leading exponents of the new ideals we shall not distinguish 
common qualities other than evidences of wide literary culture, a 
tenden¢y to dreaminess, symbolism, and definiteness of sensible 
imagery, and a parti pris of imitative admiration of the works of 
the intense and complicated artists of the fifteenth century, like 
Botticelli, Mantegna, and Memling. 

Amongst the artists of this category two will be found tostand 
out with all the force of their poetical and ultra-refined personali- 
ties, Dante Gabriel Rossetti and Edward Burne-Jones, the former 
the more original of the two, and the latter the more assimilative, 
being content in much of his work with variations upon or studies 
from the masters of the fifteenth century above mentioned. 





THE NEW POLITICAL POWER IN THE SOUTH. 
A.D. Mayo, in New England Magazine. 

But now, like a mighty apparition across the southern hori- 
zon, has arisen this hope or portent of the South,—the Third Es- 
tate,—to challenge the authority of the old ruling class, and place 
itself where the “ plain people” of every Northern State was long 
ago established, as a decisive influence in public affairs. South 
Carolina, the head and front of the Old South, is now swept by a 
political revolution as radical as the emancipation of the slaves in 
1865. Texas, where the old order never got complete foothold, is 
now passing under the same control, so easily that it is not half 
understood what weighty concerns are involved in the coming po- 
litical movements of this growing State. Other States, especially 
on the Gulf, are rent by the same movement from below. It is 
evident that this is nosurface or temporary affair. Its present po- 
litical and financial theories will be largely modified by the rough 
discipline of responsible power. But the movement is in the line 
of American civilization, and, however checked or misdirected for 
the time, will finally prevail. 

The wise observer of Southern affairs will greatly mistake if 
he insists on the exclusive observation of the old conflict of races 
and the political condition of the negro. For the coming decade, 
the place to watch the South is in this movement of the rising 
Third Estate. What it demands and what it can achieve in politi- 
cal, social, and industrial affairs; what changes can be wrought 
in itself by the great uplifting forces of American civilization,— 
by education, including the influence of the family, the church, 
and the school,—on these things will depend the fate of this im- 
portant section of our country for years to come. 





FRENCH AND ENGLISH ART SALES. 
Humphry Ward, in Scribner’s Magazine. 

No greater contest could be imagined than is presented by the 
French and the English system of auctions. Within and without, 
in organization and in practice, in the habits of those who sell and 
those who buy, London and Paris occupy two opposite poles. In 
Paris the auctioneer’s business is not only a practical but a legal 
monopoly. It is as much protected by rules of law and by priv- 
ileges which the courts maintain as though Paris were still in the 
Middle Ages, and as though the Revolution had never affirmed 
the rights of man. And yet,if man has any rights, we Anglo- 
Saxons should have imagined that the right to sell goods en- 
trusted to him, whenever and wherever he could find customers 
for them, was as indefeasible as any. In France they do not 
think so, and the Society of Commissaires-priseurs is as close a 
corporation as any that in London, Amsterdam, or Nuremberg 
used to beat down competition by force of law. In Paris any- 
body wishing to sell his goods by auction must employ one of 
these gentlemen, and must pay, he and the buyer between them, 
dues so exorbitant that any really commercial community would 
long ago have broken out into rebellion against them. And, as 
every one knows, the commissaires-priseurs have their own build- 
ing, or a building which they own in union with their ally, the 
State, in the many-roomed Hotel Drouot. There everything is 
done in accordance with two maxima—the maximum of red-tape 
and the maximum of noise. Rigidly closed till one o’clock in the 
day, the building is then opened to admit the Parisian crowd, com- 
monly of mere sightseers, who lounge through the rooms making 
it difficult for the true buyer to get a sight of what he wants, and 
when the sale comes on there follows that pandemonium of noise, 
the rival shouts of the auctioneer aud the usher, in an atmosphere 
of growing thickness and offensiveness till the sale is over. 





One Cold is sometimes contracted on top of another, the accompanying 
Cough becoming settled and confirmed, and the Lungsso strained and racked 
that the production of tubercles frequently follows. Many existing cases of 
Pulmonary Disease can be thus accounted for, and yet how many others are 
now carelessly allowing themselves to drift through the preliminary symp- 
toms, controlled by the fatal policy of allowing a Cold to take care of itself! 
On the first intimation of a Cold, or any Throat or Lung trouble, resort 
promptly to Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant, a safe curative of long established 
eputation, and you may avoid the consequences of such dangerous trifling. 
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Parps. A Story of Two Homeless Boys. By Effie W. Merriman. 
$1.00. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

THE COLONEL’s CHRISTMAS DINNER. Edited by Capt. Charles King, U.S. 
Army. Pp. 182. Paper. $0.50. Philadelphia: L. R. Hamersly & Co. 

THE KELP-GATHERERS. By J. T. Trowbridge. Pp. 157. $1.00. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 

THE DemagoaueE. A Political Novel. By Daniel Ross Locke. 
Pp. 465. $1.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

THE RounD Trip. From The Hub to The Golden Gate. By Susie C. Clark. 
Pp. 193. $1.00. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

TRAVEL. A Series of Narratives of Personal Visits to Places Famous for 
— Beauty and Historical Associations. Cambridge: W. M. Gris- 
wold. 


By J. G. 
Pp. 298. $1.00. Philadelphia: J. B: 


Pp. 504. Paper. $0.50. Boston: 


Pp. 202. 


(“ Nasby.’’) 


TIMOTHY’s QUEST. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. Pp. 201. $1.00. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
WALForRD. By Ellen Olney Kirk. Pp. 432. $1.25. Boston: Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co. 

Porms. By James Russell Lowell. 
IV.] Pp. 290 and 275. 
flin & Co. 

STRANGERS AND WAYFARERS. By Sarah Orne Jewett. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

HANDBOOK OF HIsTORIC SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. 
Pp. 210. $1.00. Boston: Ginn & Co. .- 

Firty YEARS, THREE MONTHS, Two Days. A Tale of the Neckar Valley. 
By Julius Wolff. Translated by W. Henry Winslow and Elizabeth R. 
Winslow. Pp. 291. $1.50. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

CAPTAIN JANUARY. By Laura E. Richards. Pp. 64. $0.50. Boston: 
Estes & Lauriat. 


THROUGH THICK AND THIN;; or, School Days at St. Egbert’s. 
Lawrence H. Francis. Pp. 224. $1.25. Boston: 


DRIFT. 


NE of the most imposing and agreeable results of the election was that in 
Pennsylvania. But it was in no sense whatever a Democratic victory; 
and Pennsylvania, having overthrown Quay, will vote for the protection 
candidate in 1892 more willingly than ever. In Massachusetts some of the 
Democratic majorities or pluralities were very small, and the election of a 
Democratic representative in the Eleventh District of that State was due 
not to a change of opinion, but to a Republican bolting candidate, who bolted 
on no political difference, but to revenge his failure to receive the regu- 
lar nomination. Such facts as these point to the conclusion that the result 
was largely due to Republican disgust—the dissatisfaction of many voters 
who will yet greatly prefer to vote for a Republican candidate in 1892. It 
would be a stupendous blunder for tariff reformers to suppose that their vic- 
tory in 1892 is already won. That victory will depend upon the candidate 
and upon Democratic conduct in the mean time.—Harper’s Weekly. 


[Lowell’s Poetical Works. III. and 
$1.50 per volume. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 


Pp. 279. $1.25. 


By Deristhe L. Hoyt. 


Edited by 
Estes & Lauriat. 








The following allusions in Secretary Blaine’s letter, submitting the re- 
commendations of the International American Conference, deserve to be kept 
standing in the columns of every American newspaper in the United States: 


“France taxes imports as we do, and in 1880 her merchants suffered, as 
ours do now, from the lack of transportation facilities with the Argentine 
Republic. Under liberal encouragement from the Government, direct and 
regular steamship lines were established between Havre and Buenos Ayres, 
and, as a direct and natural result, her exports increased from $3,292,872 in 
1880 to $22,996,000 in 1888. 

“The experience of Germany furnishes an even more striking example. 
In 1880 the exports from Germany to the Argentine Republic were only $2,- 
365,152. In 1888 they were $13,310,000. ‘This result,’ writes Mr. Baker, 
our most useful and intelligent consul at Buenos Ayres, ‘is due, first to the 
establishment of quick and regular steam communication between the two 
countries ; second, to the establishment of branch houses by German mer- 
chants and manufacturers ; and third, to the opening of a German-Argentine 
bank to facilitate exchange.’ 

“There is no direct steamship communication whatever between the 
United States and the Argentine Republic; and there are no direct banking 
facilities. The International American Conference has earnestly recom- 
mended the establishment of both ; but reciprocal exchanges of tariff con- 
cessions will be equally effective in stimulating commerce, and in increasing 
the export of the products of which we have the largest surplus, not only to 
the progressive Republic named, but to all the other American nations.” 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &_CO. 





The Song of Hrawatha. 


By Henry WApDsworRTH LONGFELLOW. Illustrated with 22 full-page photogravures, and about 400 
text illustrations of Indians, Indian costumes, implements, arms, etc., by Frederic Remington. 


With a steel portrait. 
Octavo, $6.00. 


Vision of Sir Launfal. 


By JAmMrEs RussELL LOWELL, An entirely 
new edition, with photogravure illustrations, 
including a portrait of Mr. Lowell from a 
crayon by Page, and eight original drawings 
4 Edmund H. Garrett. Tastefully bound. 
1.50. 


Bound in full buckskin from designs by Mrs. Henry Whitman. 


Our Old Home. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Holiday Edi- 
tion. From new plates, with 31 photogravures 
of English scenery, country houses, churches, 
etc., and an etched portrait of Hawthorne. 
2 vols., 16mo, gilt top, $4.00; half calf, $7.00; 





polished calf, $9.00. 


The Breakfast Table Series. 


The Autocrat. 


The Professor. 


The Poet. 


By OLIVER WENDELL Hotmes. Birthday Edition. Each in two volumes, 16mo. Each work, with 
engraved title page, gilt top, $2.50; half calf, $4.50; polished calf or full levant, $8.00. 


Richard Henry Dana. 

A Biography. By CHARLES FRANCIS 
ApAms. With portrait. 2 vols., crown 
8vo, $4.00. 


‘This biography is, in its sphere, as admirable as 
Mr. Cabot's ‘Emerson’.””—Boston Post. 





Lyrics for a Lnute. 
By Frank DempsTER SHERMAN, author of 
“Madrigals and Catches,” etc. 18mo, cloth 
or parchment paper, $1.00. 


American Sonnets. 
A choice selection by THomMAS WENTWORTH 


HIGGINSON and Mrs. E. H. BIGELow. Taste- 
fully bound, $1.25. 


Works of James Russell Lowell. 


New and Complete Riverside Edition. Literary Essays, in four volumes ; Political Essays, in one volume 
Literary and Political Addresses, in one volume; Poems, in four volumes. With one etched 
and two steel portraits. Crown octavo, gilt top, uniform with Riverside Editions of Longfellow’s 
and Whittier’s Works. $1.50 a volume; uncut, $1.50. The set, cloth, $15.00; half calf, $27.50; 


half levant, $40.00. 
Sidney. 


A Novel, by MARGARET DELAND, author of 
“John Ward, Preacher,” and “The Old 
Garden and other Verses.” $1.25. 


In some respects it is better even than “John 
Ward, Preacher.’”’ It is certainly one of the most 
thoughtful and impressive stories that wc have read 
this year.—The Speaker, London. 


The Master of the Magicians. 


A Novel of Daniel in Babylon, by ELIZABETH 
StuaRT PHELPS and HERBERT D. WARD. 
16mo. $1.25. 


Strangers and Wayfarers. 


A new book of charming New England 
stories, by SARAH ORNE JEWETT. $1.25. 


A Ward of the Golden Gate. 


By Bret Harte. 16mo, $1.25. 





Come Forth. 


A Novel of the Time of Christ, by EL1za- 

BETH STUART PHELPS and HERBERT D. 

Warp, authors of “The Master of the Ma- 

gacians.” $1.25. 

A terse, vigorous, romantic drama cast on a high 
plane of imagination, and written with marked 
skill and power. Tho tone is everywhere Christian 
and the attitude reverent.—The Independent. 


Walford. 


A New England novel. By ELLEN OLNEY 
Kirk, author of “ The Story of Margaret 
Kent,” etc. $1.25. 


Ascutney Street. 


A story of great interest, by Mrs. A. D. T. 
WHITNEY, author of “ Faith Gartney’s Girl- 
hood,” etc. 12mo, $1.50, 


Queen Money. 
A Novel, by ELLEN OLNEY KIRK. New Edi- 
tion, reduced to $1.25. 


Over The Teacups. 


A delightful new book, quite like the famous Breakfast Table Series, by OLIVER WENDELL 


Houmes. $1.50. 


Dr. Le Baron and His Daugh- 


ters. 


A Third Historical Novel of Plymouth Col- 
ony, by JANE G. AUSTIN, author of ‘A Name- 
less Nobleman,” and “Standish of Standish,” 
$1.25. 


By Mrs. Wiggin. 


Timothy’s Quest, $1.00. The Story Hour, $1.00. 
A Summer in a Canyon, $1.25. The Birds’ Christ- 
mas Carol, 50 cts. The Story of Patsy, 60 cts. 
All but the first are illustrated. 


Representative Sonnets by American Authors. 


With an Essay on the Sonnet, its nature and history, including many notable sonnets of other lit- 
eratures ; also biographical notes, indexes, etc., by CHARLES H. CRANDALL. $1.50. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


FINANCIAL AND TRUST COS. 





SECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB- 
BERY, FIRE, OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company ot Philadelphia, 


IN ITS 
MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Charter etual. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000. URPi US, $2,000,000. 

SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descrip- 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS. PLATE, JEW. 
ELERY, DEEDS, ete, taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

The ae also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying trom 
$5 to $200, according to size. Rooms and desks adjoin- 
ing vaults provided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 
EST. INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a 
moderate charge. 

The Comvany acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the 
COURTS, CORPORATIONS and INDIVIDUALS. 

ALL TRUS! FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1 000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. WiLLS RECEIPTED FOR and 
safely kept without charge. 


JOHN B. GEST, President. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Vice-President. 
CHARLES ATHERTON, Treasurer. 
RICHARDSON L. WRIGHT, JR., Secretary. 
G. 8. CLARK, Safe Superintendent. 
ROBERT M. SCOTT. Assistant Treasurer. 
H. H. PIGOT!, Assistant Secretary. 
JOSEPH P. RICHARDSON, Auditor. 


DIRECTORS: 

Thomas Drake. 
Thomas McKean, 
C. A. Griscom, 
John C. Bullitt, 
Robert Patterson, 
George Philler. 


John B. Gest, 
Edward W. Clark, 
George F. Tyler, 
Henry C. Gibson, 
William H. Merrick, 
Edward T. Steel, 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


N. E. Cor. BROAD AND CHESTNUT STS. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 SURPLUS, $2,000,000. 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR 
RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST, AND INSURES 
LIVES AND GRANTS ANNUITIES. 


President, Effingham B. Morris. 
Vice-President, Henry Tatnall. 

Treasurer, William N. Ely. 

Assistant Treasurer, J. Andrew Harris, Jr. 
Real Estate Officer, Nathaniel B. Crenshaw. 
Solicitor. George Tucker Bispham. 


Effingham B. Morris, 
H. H. Burroughs, 

John A. Brown, Jr., 
William Massey, 
Benjamin W. Richards, 
John B. Garrett, 
William H. Jenks, 


George Tucker Bispham, 
William H. Gaw, ” 
Samuel B. Brown, 
Francis I. Gowen, 
George H. McFadden, 
Henry Tatnall, 

Charles F. Berwind. 








The Manuscript Market. 


Expert assistance to authors in placing their 

MMS. to the best advantage in given by 
THE WhITEks’ LITERARY BUBEAU 

(established in 1887), which is prepared to undertake 
ever kiud of work required between a ithor and pub- 
lisher. Honest advice and frank criticism of MMS. 
by competent readers given when desired; MMS. 
type-written, revised, and sold on commission. Be- 
fore sending MMS. write jor circular giving terms and 
senu ten cents for a sample copy of |HE WRITER, the 
only magazine in the world devoted solely to explain- 
ing the practical details of literary work. Address, 
THE WRITER'S LITERARY BUREAU, P. O. Box 1905 
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FINANCIAL. 


INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. 





THe INVESTMENT CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 
Conducts a gene’al Banking business. 


Issues ae Bros. & Co.’s Letters of Credit. 
Buys and Sells Bills of Exchange. 


Board of Directors: 
HENRY M. HOYT, Jr., TT. WISTAR BROWN, 
HENRY C. GIBSON. MORTON McMICHAEL, 
WHARTON BARKER, JOSEPH E. GILLINGHAM 
WILLIAM WOOD. 


INVESTMENT TRUST COMPANY. 
Authorized Capital, $1,000.000. 
Transacts all business of a Trust and fiduciary 
character. 
HENRY M. HOYT, Jr., President. 
HENRY C GIBSON, Vice-President. 
ETHELBER! WATTS, Treasurer and Secretary. 





The Finance Company 


of Pennsylvania 
185 and 187 S. Fourth Street, Phila. 


CAPITAL (Full Paid), $5,000,000. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Has for sale desirable Investment Securities. 

Transacts a on Banking Busiress ; Negotiates 
State. Municipal, Railroad, and other Loans ; Accepts 
the Transfer Agency and Registry of Stocks, and acts 
as Trustee of Mortgages of Corporations. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit in amounts to suit, 
— interest at rates varying with length of time. 
Also allows interest on daily balances of accounts 
subject to check. 

Issues Bills of Exchange on London, Amsterdam, 
Paris, Frankfort, Berlin, and Napies, at lowest current 





rates. 
DIRECTORS. 
Wharton Barker, Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 
John H Converse, T. Morris Perot, 
Geo. DeB. Keim, Geo. W. Blabon, 


James Dougherty, Philip C. Garrett 
Simon B. Fleisher, . Isaac R. Childs 
Isaac Hough. 


WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER. 
RUSSELL STURGIS HUBBARD SECRETARY. 





THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 AND 310 WALNUT STREET PHILA. 





Cia CAPIUAEK «on 5 «et eS $500,000.00 
RESERVED FOR REINSURANCE AND ALL OTHER 

Oe rr rae ce « « ae 
SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, . . . . 369,415.98 


Total assets, Jan. 1,1889, $2,500,916.21. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 
JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 


ISRAEL MORRIS, 
P. S. HUTCHINSON, SAMUEL WELSH, JR. 


CHARLES S. WHELEN, 











MANUFACTURERS. 





THE 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 


BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 
RINE RAILWAY, 


Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 





SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
SHOPS, 
Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 BROA DWAY. 








WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED. 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA. 








The Provident 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $24,253,625.08. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 

‘ EIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
or which interest is allowed, and isempowered by law 
oactas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
©UARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
‘GENT, &e., for the faithful performance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
Compare. 

e incomes of parties residing abroad carefull: 
¢ llected and duly remitted. . . 





SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA 8S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep’t. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Offieer 


DIRECTORS: 
Israel Morris, 
Chas. Hartshorne, 
Wm. Gummere, 
Frederic Collins, 
ich: Philip C. Garrett, 
William Hacker, Justus C. Strawbridge 
William Longstreth, James V. Watson, 
Asa 8S Wing. 


Sam’l R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, 
Ri: hard Cadbury, 
Henry Haines, 
Richard Wood, 








INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


,408 HILLBORW @ gy, 


CURTAINS - AND - UPHOLSTERY - GOODS 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


INTERIOR ART WORK 
BANKS AND OFFICES FITTED UP 


Furniture, Bedding, Feathers, 
Mattresses, Springs, ete., ete. 


NO. 1027 MARKE1 STREET. 


PHILADELPHIA. 























FRENCH, GERMAN, - - 
SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


You can, by ten weeks study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every day and business con- 
versation, A Dr. RicH. 8. ROSENTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to 
all questions, and correction of exercises. Sample 
copy, Part I.,25 cents. Liberal Terms to Teachers. 


Meisterschaft Co, 299 Washington St., Boston 































MECHANICAL AND ELECTRIC INTER- 
LOCKING AND BLOCK SIGNAL SYSTEMS, 


EVERY VARIETY OF TRACK SUPPLIES. 


WOOTTEN LOCOMOTIVE 


MACHINISTS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
HEAVY TOOLS. 


THE WHARTON RAILROAD SWITCH CO. 


125 S. Fourth St., Phia’a, Pa. 
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Some Books for the Young Folk. 


DEAR DAUGHTER DOROTHY. By A G. PLYMPTON. With illustrations by the 
author. Small 4to, cloth. Price $1.00 

THE WINDS. THE WOODS, AND THE WANDERER. A Fable for Children. By 
Lity F. WESSELHOEFT, author of “Sparrow, the Tramp,” and ‘ Flipwing, the 
Spy.” With illusirations. 16mo, cloth. Price $1.25. 

STORIES TOLD AT TWILIGHT. By LovIsE CHANDLER MOULTON, author of ‘‘ Bed- 
time Stories,’ ‘‘ Firelight Stories,’ etc. With illustrations by H. Winthrop 
Pierce. 16mo, cloth. Price $1.25. 


THINE, NOT MINE. A Boy's Book. By WILLIAM EVERETT. Illustrated. 16mo, 
cloth. Price $1.25. 


NEW EDITIONS OF MR. EVERETT’S, 


CHANGING BASE, AND DOUBLE PLAY. Illustrated. 16mo, cloth. 2 volumes. 
Price $1.25 each. 

IN MY NUKSERY. Rhymes, Chimes, and Jingles for Children. By Laura E. RIcH- 
Arps, author of ‘‘ The Joyous Story of Toto ’’ and ‘‘ Toto’s Merry Winter.” Pro- 
fusely illustrated. One volume, small 4to, cloth. Price $1.25. 

THE DRIFTING ISLAND; or, THE SLAVE HUNTERS OF THE CoNGo. A Sequel to 
** Kibboo ye or, The Lost Chief of the Copper Mountain’’ By WALTER 
WENTWORTH. Illustrated by F. T. Merrill. 16mo,cloth. Price $1.25. 

ZOE. AStory. By the author of ‘‘ Miss Toosey's Mission,” etc. 16mo, cloth. Price 
60 cents. 

DONALD AND DOROTHY. By Mary Mapss Dopak. Illustrated. 16mo, cloth. 
Price $1.50. 





MISS ALCOTT’S LITTLE WOMEN SERIES. 8 vols. $1.50each. ‘“ Little Women,’ 
‘Little Men,” *‘ Eight Cousius,”* ** Under the Lilacs,” ‘‘ An Old-fashioned Girl,"’ 
** Jo’s Boys,’’ “‘ Rose in Bloom,” ‘‘ Jack and Jill.”’ 


MISS ALCOTT’S AUNT JO'S SCRAP BAG. 6 vols. $1.00 each. ‘‘ My Boys,’ 
” Shawl-Straps,”’ “Cupid and Chow-: ‘how.’ “ My Girls,’ “ Jimmy’s Cruise in 
the Pinafore,” “ An Old- ashioned Thanksgiving.’ 


MI8S ALCOTT’S SPINNING-WHKEL STORIES. 4 vols. $1.25 eaeh. ‘“ Spinning- 
wheel stories,” ‘’ Proverb stories,’’ ‘* Silver Pitchers,’ ‘A Garland for Girls.” 


MRS. EWING’S STORIES. 9 vols. Price 50 cents each. ‘Six to Sixteen”; “A 
Great Emergency ” etc. ; “ Jan of the Windmill’; ‘* Weand the World” ;* ‘Jack- 
anapes, and other stories, with a life of Mrs. are Y **Mrs Overtheway’s Re- 
membrances,” etc. ; ‘‘ M- lchoir’s Dream,” etc. ; ‘’ Lob Lie-by-the-Fire,” etc. ; ‘A 
Flat-Iron for a Farthing.” 


FLORA L. SHAW'S STORIES. 4 vols. $1.00 each. ‘Castle Blair,” ‘‘ Hector,” 
* Phyllis Brown,” ‘* A Sea Change.” 


EDWARD E. HALE’S -TORIES. 5vols. $1.00each. ‘‘Storiesof the War,” “ Stories 
of = Sea.” “stories of Adventure,” ‘‘Stories of Discovery,” ‘‘stories of In- 
vention.’’ 


JEAN INGELOW’S STORIES. 5 vols. $1.25 each. ‘ Studies fo~ Stories,” ‘‘ A Sis- 
ters Bye-hours,” ‘“‘ Mopsa, the Fairy,’’ ‘‘ Stories told to a Child,” First Series; 
“Stories told to a child,”’ Second Series. 


MRS. MOULT °N'’S BED-TIME STORIES. 4 vols. $1.25 each. ‘‘ Bedtime Stories,”’ 
‘*More Bed-time Stories,’ *‘ New Bed-time Stories,” ‘‘ Firelight Stor.es.’’ 


" Send for our descriptive catalogue (free). Our books are sold by all booksellers. Mailed postpaid, by the publishers on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROS., BOSTON. 














MERCHANT TAILOR. TRUST COMPANY. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
| a Special Inducements. 








* PROPER” 
TOP COATS 


FULL BACK—STRAP SEAMS. 
SUPER 
ENGLISH MELTONS 
AND 


DEVON KERSEYS 


BLACKS, BLUES, 
BROWNS, DRABS, 


ALL SIZES 
$25.00. $30.00. $35.00. 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
CHESTNUT STREET, 


(Opposite the Mint.) 


























DRY GOODS. 


FOR DRY GOODS 


THE BEST PLACE IS 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH STREETS. 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, 
and the Largest Establishment in America de- 
voted exclusively to 


-: DRY :GOODS:-- 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Millinery, Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, House-furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything that 
may be needed either for dress or house-furnish- 
ing purposes. It is believed that unusual induce- 
ment are offered, as the stock is among the largest 
to be found in the American market and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as else- 
where on similar qualities of Goods. 











The Guarantee 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9. $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes ior 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor 


~~ etc. 
XECUTES TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States. ourts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from allother 
assets of the Compeny. 
COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME. and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 
RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
ae, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
9 , Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc., 


etc. 
RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 
For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 





RICHARD Y. COOK, President 
GEO. H. EARLE, JR., Vice-President. 
HARRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


Thomas Cochran, Alfred Fitler, 

Edward C. Knight, J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
Thomas MacKellar, Aaron Fries 

J. J. Stadiger. Charles A. Sparks, 


Clayton nch, Joseph Movre, Jr., 
W. Rotch Wister, Richard Y. Cook, 
George H. Earle, Jr. 








BULBOUS ROOTS FOR FALL PLANTING 


Illustrative and Descriptive Cata- 
logue just issued. 


Mailed free to all applicants. In presenting this 
catalogue to our friends we can assure them that our 
stock of bulbs will compare favorably in quality and 
price with any oihers sold in this country. e do 
not deal in 

SECOND QUALITY OR AUCTION BULBS. 


All are first quality, as will be attested by those who 
have given them a trial. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 


21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, 
Bropeh Shere Deawere §=PNILADELPHIA. 








New subscriptions to the AMERICAN LAW 
REGISTER and THE CURRENT COMMENT 
will be received (cash with the order) until Decem- 
ber 15, 1890, at the following rates: both maga- 
zines from date of subscription to December 31, 
1891 for five dollars, or THE CURRENT COM- 
MENT only, one dollar. THE AMERICAN 
. REGISTER for 1890, in numbers, three 

ollars. 


The American Law Register 





is the oldest law journal in the country and is a 
standard authority in all courts. It is issued 
monthly, each number containing a leading arti- 
cle, one or more important cases, with full and 
readable monographs appended upon one of the 
important points decided, and a series of abstracts 
of recent decisions. During 1890 the Bible in the 
Schools (with the Wisconsin decision in full), the 
Original Package law (with the case in the U.S. 
Supreme Court in full), the right of Federal 
Courts to punish offenders against the ballot box, 
the Legal Holiday law as distinguished from 
Sunday law, the Behring Sea difficulty, and other 
questions have been fully treated from a lawyer's 
standpoint, but so lucidly that any intelligent 
person can obtain an accurate view of the law. 
No other law journal attempts this treatment of 
legal questions. 

During the remainder of 1890 and 1891 arti- 
cles will appear on the Elections bill, the Bank- 
rupt bill, the recognition of the Deity in the var- 
ious Constitutions, the office of U. S. Marshals 
and supervisors of elections, and other current 
and important topics not so promptly and thor- 
oughly treated elsewhere. 


The Current Comment 





presents the every-day side of law in such arti- 
cles as are suited to reading rather than techni- 
cal use in-court. Each month a fine portrait of 
one of the Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States with a sketch of his life, a series of 
political and legal studies, articles on current le- 
gal matters, and a miscellany of recent curious 
things, make up the number. 

Sample copy of THE REGISTER fifty cents; 
of THE CURRENT COMMENT ten cents. 


THE D B. CANFIELD CO., Limited, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





Drexel Building, 





